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ELAS was the only organised movement, party, or faction in Greece 
that connived with the enemy for the undoing of Greece. We shall, later 
on, try to examine the character of ELAS and the purpose it served— 
and still serves. For the time being, it will be enough to state that, 
ELAS was—and is—the Greek Communist Party Militant. 

Greece was invaded in April, 1941. The collapse of Yugoslavia 
enabled the Germans to turn the Metazas Line. They deployed into 
Macedonia. 

The Greek forces in Albania were placed in a strategically hopeless 
position, and their commander, General Tsolakoglu, concluded an 
armistice with the Italians whom they had defeated. The armistice had 
not been authorised by the King, but repudiation could not affect the 
further course of the campaign. The Greeks, helped by a small British 
force—as much as Great Britain could spare at a time when she herself 
was in extreme peril—fought a series of rearguard actions which covered 
an orderly retreat. The Anglo-Hellenic forces, the King, and the Greek 
- Government left Greece to continue the War overseas. As the British 
contingents embarked, the Greek crowds on the quays threw flowers 
upon them, in gratitude for the help they had given, and in confident 
expectation of their return. 

All Greece was occupied by the enemy—Macedonia chiefly by the 
Bulgars, Albania chiefly by the Italians, the rest—including Athens— — 
chiefly by the Germans. 

The Germans behaved with their usual inhumanity. Their regular 
troops observed a certain correctitude, but when a German administration 

1 In our previous article, p. 257, 1. 28, we erroneously gave the date of the elections, 
held after the return of the King in 1935, as July 27th, 1935. The correct date is January 


26th, 1936. 
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was established, and Greek resistance made itself felt, the Germans shot, 
hanged, tortured, took hostages, and destroyed villages. 

In no country did the Germans encounter a more stubborn and 
uniformly hostile population. There were, of course, informers and 
agents who worked for the enemy, such as could be found in all 
countries and in all circumstances. Generally, the Germans found it 
impossible to extract useful information from persons they had arrested, 
even when they employed torture. There were sundry journalists, civil 
servants, and a few politicians who temporised with the enemy, or even 
showed a certain outward sympathy with the German cause, believing, 
perhaps, that it would, in the end, prevail. But all these together were 
remarkably few. The Germans were not admitted into Greek society or 
invited by clubs and associations—they were, broadly speaking, boycotted 
by all, by rich and poor alike. 

Many who have been called Collaborators in Greece cannot justly 
be regarded as traitors—and this is true of so-called Collaborators in all 
the countries occupied by the enemy. 

The life of a community must go on. Work in the factories cannot 
stop, food must be produced and distributed, the law must be adminis- 
tered, the public services must be maintained, even when the enemy is 
master of the land. It will not always be the least patriotic who hold it 
their duty to pursue their normal tasks rather than engage in irregular 
warfare of doubtful military value, bringing upon fellow-countrymen 
retaliatory disasters far out of proportion with any damage that may be 
done to the enemy. If the Government is in exile, is it better to establish 
an acting Government in its place or is it better to surrender the adminis- 
tration to the enemy ? Is all work of mediation, is every office of inter- 
cession treasonable ? A Government, established in an occupied country, 
must, of course, collaborate with the enemy, must, outwardly at least, 
obey his orders. But it may, within limits, be able to defend certain 
interests of the population, it may avert many hardships, and may even 
afford cover for secret work against the enemy. 

The saintly and venerable Archbishop of Athens, Chrysanthos, who 
had, and still has, great moral authority in Greece, held that no Govern- 
ment calling itself Greek may, directly or indirectly, serve the enemy in 
any particular. He refused to consecrate any such Government and was, 
therefore, removed from his post by the Germans. 

The Archbishop Damaskinos, who is to-day Regent of Greece, did not 
share this view and consecrated the Government formed under General 
Tsolakoglu (Korizis, who had taken office after the death of Metaxas, 
committed suicide rather than witness what he believed to be the end of 
his country’s independence). Damaskinos continued to hold his post, he 
was often able to come between the enemy and his people, and to save 
many lives—including British lives. When the Germans ordered 
Damaskinos to prepare a list of hostages, he complied—placing his own 
name at the head of the list. Malignance alone could impugn his 
patriotism, and if Archbishop Damaskinos is a Collaborator then that 
word has at least two meanings, the one incompatible with the other. 
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An example within our own experience (in so far as it was related to 
us by some of the participants) will show how hard it sometimes is to 
pass a fair judgment. The Germans arrested all the men in a certain 
village. They were taken away to a concentration camp not far off. 
Their women begged the Priest to intercede. He led them to the German 
commander, whom they, kneeling and weeping, begged for the release of 
their men. The German was moved to compassion and the men were 
released. It seemed to us that the Priest had done rightly, but some of 
those who heard his story, expressed condemnation, as Greeks, in our 
presence, because he, a Greek, had begged a favour of the enemy and 
because Greek women had so humiliated themselves. 

Quislings, whose loyalty to another country overrides loyalty to their 
own, must surely be deemed traitors, even if they do not belong to the 
same category as agents and informers who are venal because they have 
no loyalty of any sort. Of Quislings there was—apart from ELAS— 
perhaps only one in Greece, Logothetopoulos, who, like his Norwegian 
original, was an exalté who believed in the ‘ higher mission ’ of the Ger- 
mans. But he had no following. Tsolakoglu who preceded him as head 
of an allegedly Quisling Government, and John Rhallis who followed, may 
be called Collaborators, and it may be that they temporised more than was 
necessary, or that they lacked confidence in the ultimate victory of the 
Allies, but they cannot justly be called traitors. 

No Greek could be a Quisling out of belief in the ‘ higher mission ’ of 
the Italians. The Italians can claim a more venerable civilisation than 
the Germans, whose ancestors offered human sacrifice to brutish gods 
when the Romans had established the rule of law, but they could not 
uphold such a claim towards the Greeks whose ancestral land was ‘ the 
sweet literate world’? when Latium was peopled by unlettered tribes. 
But the Germans had at least been victors in battle—they were hated 
but not despised. And yet, when Italy surrendered, and the Germans 
paraded Italian troops, their prisoners then, in the streets of Athens, 
exposing them to the derision of the populace, there was only silence. 
The Greeks—men, women, and children—hated the Germans passion- 
ately, and did them all the harm they could. All the efforts of the 
Germans—efforts far ‘older than the War—to create a Fifth Column in 
Greece failed. 

The Germans and the Italians were not the only enemies, nor the 
most implacable. Had not the Germans come to their aid, the Italians 
would have suffered final defeat from a nation they outnumbered by 
nearly six to one. The Bulgars, good soldiers though they are, could not 
have ventured to invade Greece except in alliance with the Germans. 
Had Germany won the War, she would not have restored Greek inde- 
pendence. She would have needed the harbours, railways, aerodromes, 


2*, . . the Aigean sea, that doth divide 
Europe from Asia, the sweei literate world 


From the barbarian.’ 
(Chapman: Tragedy of Cesar and Pompey, Vi.) 
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the factories and Greek labour, to maintain her domination of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. But the Germans did not hate the Greeks, and never 
regarded them as ‘ racially ’ inferior. Their cruelties were meant to crush 
Greek resistance. Their economic policy—much more atrocious in its 
consequences than their murders, tortures, and reprisals—was the result 
of a cold indifference. 

They did not intend to suppress the Greeks as a nation, as they tried 
to suppress the Poles, by taking away the greater part of their country 
and confining them within a narrow preserve. In a Europe dominated 
by Germany, the Greeks would have survived, in servitude, no doubt, but 
with the hope of recovering their national independence, a hope not to be 
realised for generations to come, perhaps, but a sustaining faith that is 
the strenth of all nations which have endured centuries of alien rule. 

The Germans were not wholly indifferent to the classical heritage, and 
at least they respected the Greek antiquities. They stole nothing of 
value’ from the museums and when the Italians pilfered, the Germans 
made them restore what they had taken. Greeks in German labour and 
concentration camps were not subjected to those intensified indignities 
and deprivations which Poles and Russians had to endure. 

The feud between Greeks and Bulgars goes back to the Second Balkan 
War when Bulgaria seized the opportunity of attacking her Allies, Serbia 
and Greece, with whom they had defeated the Turks—and seized it in 
vain. In the treatment of the mixed border populations, the wrong done 
was not always done by the Bulgars, but the atrocities the Bulgars perpe- 
trated in Greek Macedonia during the Second World War had a fiendish- 
ness which roused the Greeks to greater loathing and indignation than ever 
the Germans or Italians could inspire. And in perpetrating these mis- 
deeds, ELAS was the accomplice of the Bulgars. 

The Greeks, in the event of German victory, had less to fear from the 
Germans than from the Bulgars. The Bulgars would, no doubt, have 
remained in possession of Macedonia, but they would also have 
remained under the control of the Germans who would surely have 
imposed a limit on Bulgarian conquests and on Bulgarian massacres. 

Greece, which of all Balkan countries, has the smallest proportion of 
arable land, suffered irretrievable loss when her corn-growing province of 
Eastern Thrace was annexed by Turkey in 1922. The loss of the profitable 
tobacco-growing province of Macedonia would have made Greece a pauper 
amongst the nations. 

Amongst all the enemies of the Greeks, since they were liberated from 
the Turks, the Bulgars have been the direst. They are so still, for they 
have a mighty protector and instigator, to-day, as in 1941—only then it 
was Germany, whereas to-day it is Russia. And to-day, Bulgaria still has 
her accomplice : ELAS. 

In its structure and in its spirit, ELAS is, with certain variations, like 
the Communist Parties in other countries. Of its leaders, all have the 
inhumanity, some the loquacity, and some the spurious affability that 
characterised the men about Hitler. One of them, Siantos, has Hitler’s 
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brooding fanaticism. But they differ from Hitler in so far as he lived that 
Germany should be great, though with an evil greatness, whereas they 
live that Greece may be small. They, who for a brief period, were 
dictators—and are determined to be dictators again—have the audacity 
to denounce Metaxas because he was a dictator. But compared with their 
dictatorship, his was enlightened and humane. He lived that Greece 
might be independent—they live that Greece may lose her independence. 

The Greeks have not wholly lost their ancient gift for monumental 
brevity. There are two epitaphs on graves of men who fell in the civil 
war, in December, 1944. The one reveals a certain magnanimity with 
regard to Germans and Bulgars, while both declare the central truth with 
regard to ELAS. The one says: ‘ Here lie five Germans and seven 
Bulgars who fell fighting bravely for their own country, and thirteen 
Greeks who fell fighting against their own.’ The other is on a British 
grave and says: ‘ They fell to the bullets of men whose language was Greek 
and whose hearts were black.’ It is signed Hphialtes—the name of the 
man who showed the Persians the track that enabled them to attack 
from the rear the Spartans who were holding the pass at Thermopylae.* 

As the Second World War drew to its close, Pan-Germanism, under 
National Socialist leadership, was replaced by Pan-Slavism under Com- 
munist leadership. Pan-Slavism prevailed from the Baltic to the Greek 
border—in Greece it was defeated when its triumph was on the point of 
completion. It survives in Greece as a Fifth Column. The principal 
stronghold of Pan-Slavism to-day, under Moscow, is Belgrade. Tito is, 
under Stalin, master of the Balkan Federation of Communist despotisms 
—Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. ELAS is the Fifth Column of that 
Federation—the extension, as it were, of the Pan-Slav World into the 
Hellenic. 

If we examine the character of ELAS, within the wider organisation 
called EAM, in which ELAS is embedded, we shall see that it differs 
profoundly from all other Greek movements. We shall see that, like 
Communism everywhere outside Russia, it is not generically a national, 
but an international, movement, that it is not even specifically Greek 
(despite its Greek membership), but specifically Slav, that it is not only an 
instrument of Russian foreign policy, but of Russian Slav policy, that if 
it prevails—as it nearly did in December, 1944, when, in one month it 
murdered more Greeks than the Germans did in more than three and a 
half years—there will be no hope whatever for the Greeks, not even of 
that circumscribed, lowly, but not altogether unprotected existence 
which would have been allowed to them if Germany had won the War. 

In the elections on January 26th, 1936, for the Parliament that 
preceded the dictatorship established by General Metaxas, the Communists 
polled a little over 6 per cent. of the total vote. There is, as far as we are 
aware, no evidence that the secret activities of the Communists during 
the Dictatorship were very extensive or that they were able to create an 


® vy. Richard Capell: Simiomata (Macdonald, 1946), p. 155. We shall return to this 
noble work. 
Vou, CXL—No. 833 a* 
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efficient clandestine organisation—always difficult amongst a people so 
inquisitive and communicative as the Greeks. Even if they had disposed 
of a powerful organisation they would have found it hard to gather 
support for opposition to a policy which had three principal objects : 
the national independence and territorial integrity of Greece, resistance 
to every attempt made to array Greece against Russia (Metaxas refused 
to join the Anti-Comintern Pact), and social legislation which favoured 
industrial and agricultural labour.* 

But a series of occasions gave the Greek Communists their opportunity 
—the defeat of the Greek and British forces by the Germans, the depar- 
ture of the Government and, above all, of the army, which left Greece 
not only to the external enemy, but to any internal enemy who might 
secure sufficient help (whether from friend or foe) and the elimination of 
Greek authority in Macedonia by the Bulgars. 

At first the Communists acted with caution, concealing their ultimate 
purpose under immediate action of a patriotic nature. In Greece, as in 
other countries, they promoted a National Lnberation Front. This, with 
slight variations, is a generic term for all the movements of ‘ resistance ’ 
controlled by the Communists, whether in China, in Yugoslavia, in 
Bulgaria, or in Albania. 

EAM or ’E@vuxov ’AredkevOepwrixdv Mérwrov, which is, literally, 
National Liberation Front, claimed to be national and patriotic without 
distinction of party, and to welcome and represent all who were resolved 
to fight the external enemy. EAM claimed to be the national Resistance 
as such. ELAS, or ‘EdAnvuKds Aaixos ’AtredevOepawrixds =rpards—the 
Greek Popular Liberation Army—was the armed force within EAM. It also 
claimed to enrol all patriots—and only patriots—but in course of time it 
excluded patriots, calling them Collaborators, Reactionaries, Fascists, and 
so on, and—like its equivalent, the Partisans of Yugoslavia—became the 
Communist Party Militant. The initials, E, A, A and =, were cunningly 
chosen—especially the second. They resemble—and, when pronounced, 
are identical with—the word EAAA®, or Hellas: meaning Greece (the 
aspirate is not sounded in modern Greek, as it was in ancient). The word 
Aaixos is not exactly rendered by popular. The Greek Communists used 
the word Laocracy, in place of the word Democracy. Whereas the Demos 
is the people in the social sense, or, as we say nowadays, the common people, 
the Laos 5 is the people in the national sense, or the nation as a whole. 
Democracy is a form of government, but Laocracy implies rule by the 
people, without reference to the form. It also implies the rule of the 
people in all countries and, therefore, a federation of peoples. Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and Bulgaria to-day are not democracies, in the sense 
of the word as still understood in this country, but Laocracies in the 
meaning of the term as conceived by ELAS. Had ELAS prevailed, it 
would have made Greece a Laocracy, like Yugoslavia. But because 


4 v. The Nineteenth Century and After, June, 1946, p. 260 ff. 
5 In Ancient Greek, 6 Ajjos meant, i.e., the common people, the plebs. Aaoi (the 
pleural of Aaés) meant the subjects of a prince (v. Liddell and Scott). 
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ELAS has not prevailed, Greece is a democracy—one of the few genuine 
democracies left in the world, the only one between the Arctic and the 


The very word ELAS has a patriotic sound. Later on, when the anti- 
patriotic reality emerged, when the larve of the Ichneumon Fly began to 
hatch and devour the vitals of their host—the Greeks would say that 
what they wanted was Greece with two L’s, not with one—(H)ELLAS, 
not ELAS. 

These linguistic minutize may seem trivial, but they are not really so. 
They reveal a certain sophistication which comes from the literati who 
played—and still play—bigger parts in the Greek Communist movement 
than is generally recognised. In Greece, the trahison des clercs has gone 
very far. 

The emotional connotations of words and letters, and the perversions 
of meaning subtly induced, to disguise and to fortify the true character of 
ELAS, deceived patriotic Greeks as well as the outside world, especially 
Great Britain and America, and prepared the way for open anti-national, 
anti-British, armed revolutionary action. 

Ostensibly affiliated to ELAS, but in reality controlled by ELAS 
within the largely fictitious structure of EAM, were other organisations. 

ELAS itself bore a close resemblance to the German 8.8. The Greek 
counterpart of the German Gestapo, the Russian NKVD, or the Yugoslav 
OZNA, was, and is, OPLA—~Opyadvwors Hpootacias Aaixov ’Ayavos— 
the Organisation for the Protection of the People, that is to say, the secret 
police and the principal terrorists and executioners of the movement. 
EPON ’E6@uxy TMavedkdjvios Opydvwos Néwv, or National Panhellenic 
Organisation of Youth, was the counterpart of the Hitler Jugend. ELAN, 

"EOvixov Aaixdv "Atrehevbepwrixdv Navtuxov, or National Popular 
Inberation Fleet, was the organisation for promoting subversive activities, 
strikes, and mutinies, in the Greek navy. There was also a special branch 
of ELAS—pretending to be a branch of EAM—and called EEAM—for pro- 
moting strikes in the factories. Of considerable importance was the 
Political Committee of EAM—in reality of ELAS—which, as we shall see, 
negotiated with the Greek Government as though itself, and not the 
Government, represented the Greek nation. This was PEEA—Ilo\urucy 
’Exctpory ’E@vixis ’AmehevBepacews. 

The comprehensive, centralised, and hierarchic structure of the move- 
ment, which was but the KKE, the Koppouviotixoy Koppa ‘EdAddos, 
or Greek Communist Party, in different forms and in various extensions 
and contractions, make it unlike all other Greek movements. There is 
hardly a political party in Greece which has not, at some time, resorted to 
revolutionary action. But they were never revolutionary in the sense 
of the term as understood in Western Europe, Germany, and Russia. 
They have overthrown, or have attempted to overthrow, Governments, 
but not to transform the structure of Greek society which, despite appear- 
ances, has more stability than is generally supposed. The disturbances, 
armed risings, and coups d’état, which have been so common in Greece, 
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are like the Staseis of classical times, and not at all like the great revolu- 
tions of modern Europe—European ‘ ideological ’ revolutions, like those 
of 1789, 1917, and 1933, are phenomena of the modern world and wholly 
unknown to ancient Greece. 

EAM at first gathered a large following amongst Greeks who had no 
sympathy with Communism but were willing to forgo all internal differ- 
ences in the presence of the external foe. Men and women of all political 
opinions joined EAM, or helped EAM to the best of their ability, by giving 
money, by issuing and distributing literature, by supplying information 
about the enemy. Many former supporters of Metaxas became supporters 
of EAM. 

EAM was the largest and most comprehensive, but not the only 
organisation of its kind. _EDES—’E@vixds Anpoxparixds ‘EdAnviKds 
Lvvdec pos, or Greek National Democratic League, under the command 
of Colonel Zervas, was a patriotic association, with a pronounced pro® 
British and Royalist tendency, and a liberal political programme. EKKA 
—EOvixy Kai Kowowury ’AredevOépwors, or National and Popular 
Liberation, was a similar league, but broke up after its leader, Colonel 
Psaros, was murdered by men of ELAS. 

EAM, under the increasing influence of ELAS, displayed its hostility 
to the Throne at an early date. This hostility had a deep purpose. It 
was the first open warning of the conflict to come—it was in vain that 
Royalists, and even the King himself, endeavoured to avert this conflict 
by agreeing to submit the decision on the future of the Throne to the free 
vote of the Greek people after the War. To EDES, who regarded loyalty 
to the Throne as part of loyalty to Greece—Greece, after all, was a 
Monarchy, and the Greek forces owed allegiance to the Throne—under- 
stood the warning, and collaboration between EAM and EDES became 
impossible. 

Tt will be said, and was said, that a difference of opinion on the relative 
merits of the royalist and republican forms of government ought never to 
have impeded the fight against the external foe. But ELAS was not 
primarily concerned with the fight against the external foe. ELAS saw 
far ahead and it knew that its own ultimate purpose could not be achieved 
under the Monarchy. It was for similar reasons that the Partisans in 
Yugoslavia overthrew the monarchy in that country. It is for similar 
reasons that Communists—and their sympathisers—in all countries are 
hostile to the Monarchy. And when the Monarchy is popular enough, as 
it is in Great Britain, to render attacks upon it impolitic, it is foreign 
Monarchies which become the objects of attack, so that the Monarchy 
as an institution may, in the end, be abolished everywhere. 

In April, 1944, the Greek Government, then in Cairo, resigned but 
offered to remain in office provisionally until the ‘ constitutional ’ question, 
that is to say, the question whether Greece was to remain a Monarchy or 
become a Republic, could be decided. The Government took this step 
so that there might be agreement with PEEA—the Political Committee, 
representing EAM—and a difference which was dividing the nation might 
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be overcome. King George II arrived in Cairo from London on April 11th, 
and, on the 12th, issued a statement that he was ‘ at the disposal of the 
people ’ and would ‘submit freely to their judgment as soon as normal 
conditions have been restored.’ 

The rift, it seemed, had been closed. But it was kept open, and for 
definite reasons, by EAM—or rather by ELAS, which completely domi- 
nated EAM. 

EAM agreed to a plebiscite on the ‘ constitutional’ question. But 
what sort of a plebiscite? And to what end ¢ Not as a means of letting 
the nation decide freely between Monarchy and Republic, but as a means 
of forcing an indoctrinated and terrorised people to proclaim the doom of 
the Monarchy, not in a true plebiscite but in one of those spurious plebis- 
cites or elections which are but compulsory musters of the electorate 
which acclaims the decisions taken in advance by a despotic executive. 

Even under the Varkiza Agreement, which was signed by the delegates 
of ELAS and of the Greek Government on February 12th, 1945, that is 
to say, after the Civil War, it was decided that there should be a plebiscite. 
The delegates of ELAS insisted that it be held soon—‘at the earliest 
possible date and in any case within the current year’ (#.¢., 1945).® 
ELAS, although defeated, still exercised terroristic power in many parts 
of Greece, and, having preserved its centralised organisation at a time when 
the country as a whole was still disorganised and the lawful executive had 
not re-established its full authority, could still, by intimidation and 
violence, hope to influence the vote in favour of a Republic. The dele- 
gates also agreed that elections for a National Assembly should be held 
that same year—and for the same reasons. It was only when, through 
the re-establishment of law and order, the freedom of the ballot was 
assured, that ELAS wanted a postponement both of elections and of the 
plebiscite—and, when elections were held at last, on March 31st in the 
present year, abstained from voting at all, to obscure the fact, which 
they themselves had long realised, that they were by no means identical 
with the Greek people, and could prevail only by violence during a time 
of upheaval. 

Greek Republicans as such are not disloyal. The Royalists have no 
monopoly of patriotism. Whatever may be said in criticism of Eleftherios 
Venizelos, he was an ardent patriot, and his Republican convictions arose 
out of his patriotism. He was not, at heart, hostile to the Monarchy as 
an institution, but the person and policy of King Constantine convinced 
him that the interests of Greece would be better served by a Republic 
than by a Monarchy. 

There was a time when Kings as such were looked upon as tyrants, or 
at least as potential tyrants, and Republican institutions as conducive to 
the preservation of personal freedom. That time has gone. The tyrants 
of to-day are hostile to the Monarchy. Modern tyrannies which have 
taken the form of secular and king-less bureaucratic despotisms are more 
destructive of personal freedom than any royal tyrannies of old. It was 

* Article IX of the Varkiza Agreement. 
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not for nothing that Hitler was opposed to the Monarchy and that anti- 
monarchist movements to-day can count on the support of Russia. 
Many Greek Republicans are, as the result of terrible experience, deeply 
hostile to ELAS. But Greek Republicanism has been compromised by 
its past association—much of it unwitting—with ELAS and the direst 
tyranny modern Greece has ever known. And because of this association, 
the victory of the Republic in the coming plebiscite will be at least a moral 
success for ELAS—and perhaps much more. ELAS will, therefore, stop 
at nothing to avert a Royalist majority on September Ist. 

ELAS had, and still has, a further reason for opposing the Monarchy. 
Great Britain happens to be a Monarchy, and a strong one, even if she 
has her disloyalists. ELAS, like the present administration in Yugo- 
slavia, is implacably hostile to Great Britain. One of the principal objects 
of its foreign policy is to destroy the connection, so fortified by comrade- 
ship in war, by gratitude, and by mutual interests of a vital nature, 
between Great Britain and Greece. A Greek Monarchy hostile to Great 
Britain is inconceivable—a Greek Republic hostile to Great Britain is not, 
despite the high regard in which Great Britain is held by the best Greek 
Republicans. 

Before the Second World War was even approaching its end, ELAS 
sent its most competent agents and instructors overseas for subversive 
action amongst the Greek armed forces. These emissaries cunningly 
misrepresented the Greek situation. They related how EAM was in 
control all over Greece and how all who were not of EAM were but 
Fascists, Quislings, and so on. They were particularly successful in con- 
vineing the Greek conscripts in Egypt who were wholly ignorant of the 
Greek situation. They promoted anti-Royalist and anti-British opinions. 
They circulated catchwords that were meant to discredit Great Britain 
amongst the Greek forces—the British were labelled Fascists, Imperialists, 
Exploiters, Shylocks, and the like. In their political meetings they would 
urge the Greek audiences to demand Freedom for India, Abolition of the 
House of Lords, and so on. 

Metaxas had removed politics from the armed forces—the emissaries 
of EAM were highly successful in bringing politics back. Faction showed 
itself once more amongst Greek soldiers and sailors—as it had done so 
often before Metaxas put an end to it. On March 31st, several officers 
of the Greek army and air force in the Middle East presented a memor- 
andum to the Greek Prime Minister, Tsouderos, urging him to form a 
Government of National Unity based on PEEA, the Political Committee 
of EAM. The officers were placed under arrest. Thereupon mutinies 
broke out. 

The First Greek Brigade, which was due to leave for the Italian front, 
refused to obey orders. It remained in camp for three weeks. It was 
disarmed on April 24th, 1944, after offering resistance—one British officer 
was killed, no Greeks lost their lives. Three Greek warships, the Apostolis, 
the Sakhtouris, and the Ierax refused to serve on convoy duty. The 
mutineers were tried for treason, murder, mutiny, and wounding with 
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intent. All were acquitted of treason, some were found guilty of murder 
and mutiny, and sentenced to death, others received sentences of imprison- 
ment ranging from five to twenty years. The death sentences were not 
carried out. 

On April 14th, a Government was formed under Sophocles Venizelos, 
the son of the great Eleftherios. It was short-lived—all the old instability 
had returned—and was followed by a Government under George Papan- 
dreou, a Socialist and founder of the Greek Social Democratic Party. 

On May 17th a conference was held in the Lebanon. Delegates 
arrived from various parts of occupied Greece and represented many 
parties and organisations. The Communists were disproportionately 
strong at the conference, for apart from the Communist Party itself—it 
had only one delegate—the Political Committee of EAM had three and 
EAM itself had another three, so that there were seven delegates under 
Communist control or at least under Communist influence. The Liberals 
had four and the Royalist—probably the biggest party in Greece—only 
one. The familiar method of ‘infiltration’ was being used with great 
success by the Communists, as so often before and so often since, and in 
countries other than Greece. 

Papandreou, at the opening session, denounced EAM as a small, 
organised, and armed minority, as striving for domination over Greece. 
All the delegates agreed that all Andartes—the name given Greek 
guerrillas in general—must be placed under the authority and discipline 
of a single Government, and all signed the National Charter which, apart 
from expressing those liberal aspirations which are usually associated with 
documents of this sort, declared that when the War was over there would 
be a free popular vote on the future constitution—that is to say, whether 
it was to be Monarchic or Republican—on the social order, and the 
composition of the Government. 

The rest of the story, until the defeat of ELAS in December, 1944, is 
a record of unmitigated perfidy, deceit, and murder perpetuated by 
ELAS, with or without EAM. Whenever there was an agreement, EAM 
found an excuse for breaking it and for submitting new and more exorbi- 
tant conditions. EAM served the general political and outward purpose 
of ELAS. 

In Greece itself, ELAS pursued their own purpose and gradually 
established a terroristic dictatorship under the German occupation. 
Everywhere they usurped the authority of the Greek Government. They 
imposed conscription, they levied taxes for their own needs, although 
they were well supplied with money, arms, and ammunition by the 
British. They made arrests, murdered rival Andartes, and fought against 
EDES,’ besides carrying out operations, often of doubtful military value 
against the Germans. By their cruelties and exactions, they drove many 
Greeks—especially peasants—into the Tdypata “Acdadeias, or 


? EDES fought back, but ELAS, like the Partisans in Yugoslavia, were the original 
aggressors. To make their first attack on EDES, they concluded a peace with the 
Germans, 
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Security Battalions, for these German-sponsored organisations provided 
arms and ammunition which gave the peasants the only possibility of 
defending themselves, their families, and their property from the cruelties 
and exactions of ELAS. Their task was the preservation of public order 
and security—a task which had been made necessary by ELAS. 

The relations between ELAS and the Bulgars were as follows :— 

- Bulgarian policy in Greece had one supreme purpose : the annexation 
of Macedonia. This policy was supported by the Bulgarian nation as a 
whole, irrespective of party. It was principally promoted by the com- 
mittee known as BMPO, the Vatresna Makedonska Revolutiona Organi- 
zatsia, under the leadership of Ivantso Michailoff. This committee, 
which found many collaborators amongst the pro-Bulgarian Communists 
of Greek Macedonia, had immense power, even in Sofia—between it and 
the Bulgarian Government there was seldom any disagreement. 

The alliance between Bulgaria and Germany brought Michailoff in 
personal touch with King Boris and with Hitler. The Committee became 
almost omnipotent in all Bulgarian affairs. It disposed of two special 
organisations—the Macedonian-Bulgarian Committee of Kastoria, com- 
posed of a few hundred Comitadjis, and the Ohrana, an armed force of 
Macedonian and Bulgarian volunteers. 

The Ohrana demands special examination. Like the Okhrana in 
Tsarist Russia, its duties were largely terroristic. Towards the end of 
1943, the Committee of Kastoria was in dissolution, largely as a result of 
the Italian surrender. Many of the members had joined EAM, taking 
their weapons with them. Kaltseff,§ a Bulgarian officer, used those who 
remained to reinforce the Ohrana who, on Greek territory—in the regions 
of Kastoria, Edessa, and Florina—numbered nearly 1,000 armed men 
recruited from the Slavophone ® population of Greek Macedonia. 

Kaltseff, the chief of the Ohrana, who took his instructions from the 
Bulgarian Government and from the BMPO, proposed to the Germans 
that the whole population of Greek Macedonia should be armed. The 
Germans agreed—they and the Bulgarian regular army supplied the arms 
which were distributed by agents of BMPO. Many Siavophone peasants 
were recruited by force. Officers of the Bulgarian reserve—Dimitseff, 
Boubaloff, Iltseff, Moutiharoff, Bozilkoff, Karandonoff, Tsevneff, and 
others were appointed chiefs, under Kaltseff, of the Ohrana, in the dis- 
tricts of Edessa, Florina, Kastoria, and Yennitsa. 

About the middle of 1943, EAM had created a special force of its own, 
named SNOF, the Slavionomacedonski Nationalen Osvoboditelen Front, or 
Slav-Macedonian Liberation Front. It was recruited from amongst the 
Greek Slavophones. Collaboration between the Bulgarian-controlled 
Ohrana and the EAM-controlled SNOF followed upon an agreement that 
Macedonia should become autonomous. 


® Many details of Kaltseff’s activities have come to light during his trial which is now 
(June 16th) coming to an end at Athens. 

* The Slavophones of Greece speak a Slav language and regard themselves as the 
real natives of Macedonia. The Bulgars claim that the Slavophones are really Bulgarian. 
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Kaltseff was always well informed about the movements of EAM. 
Patriotic Greeks in the ranks of EAM—and even such of the leaders as 
showed Greek nationalist tendencies—were reported to the Germans or 
Italians. Many were executed. None of the pro-Bulgarian members 
were molested—they mixed freely with men of the Ohrana in regions 
occupied by the Germans. 

Many Bulgarian Communists were appointed to commands in EAM 
and—by agreement with KKE, the Greek Communist Party—executed 
Greek patriots who had joined EAM, especially doctors, professors, police 
officers, army officers, and priests, if they refused to support the political 
purpose of KKE or opposed the demand of the Slavophone members for 
Macedonian autonomy, on the charge of being Fascists or Reactionaries. 

In the Greek villages of Macedonia, ELAS destroyed the Greek adminis- 
tration, including municipal, judicial, police, and financial records, and 
even the registers of births and deaths. They removed Greek officials, 
replacing them by members of EAM or, more particularly, of KKE. 
They placarded and circulated anti-Greek slogans to the effect that Mace- 
donians and Bulgars were brothers, that the oppressive rule of the Greeks 
would be abolished, and that all would live under a ‘ People’s Administra- 
tion.’ All Greek Andartes were urged to avoid conflict with pro-Bulgars. 

The special task assigned to SNOF by EAM was to represent the Greek 
Slavophones and to organise a Slav-Macedonian administration. The 
Macedonians had a grievance against the Greeks, who had for years imposed 
severe disabilities upon them. They now had the opportunity to exact 
vengeance, as well as to work and fight for Macedonian autonomy.!® 

Pro-Bulgarian Andartes served in Regiments 27, 28, and 30 of ELAS. 
Their commanders were mostly members of KKE—for example, Elias 
Dimakis (who, later on, adopted the name of Gotseff), Peios, Korovessis, 
Papadimitriou, Kolendjis, and the brothers Touroundja (it will be noted 
that four of these names are Greek). The pro-Bulgarian Greek, Zisiades 
Lazarus, was Secretary-General of the Macedonian KKE. Andrew 
Djimas was EAM’s Ambassador to Marshal Tito—he was released from 
the Okranauplia prison by the Germans in 1941 at the request of the 
Bulgarian Government. Men who served under General Mihailovitch and 
found their way into Greece were executed by ELAS. 

The command of the Macedonian units was entrusted to Dimakis, a 
Greek Communist of pronounced pro-Bulgarian opinions. Members of 
the Ohrana were enrolled in a special Macedonian contingent which 
received Bulgarian uniforms from Yugoslavia and was joined by Partisans 
from Tito’s army. 

In all these ways, and many others, ELAS and EAM collaborated 
with the enemy for the dismemberment of Greek territory and the 
ultimate destruction of Greek independence. 

The Germans played off one Greek faction against another. When 


10 For an acute and well-informed analysis of this problem, v. the article Macedonia, 
by Thomas Curran, a British Intelligence Officer, who served in Macedonia (Round the 
World, May, 1946). 
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EAM was strong they supported the Security Battalions, who were anti- 
German almost to a man, but feared the terrorists of ELAS more than 
they feared the Germans. When EDES, under Colonel Zervas, grew 
strong, as they did in September, 1943, the Germans attacked them and 
forced them to retire into Epirus. The Germans, when they took prisoners 
from EDES, would sometimes force them, under threat of death, to 
march with the German columns to spread the belief that EDES were 
also collaborating with the enemies of Greece and so to intensify the 
effect of the propaganda, emitted by EAM, which represented Colonel 
Zervas and his men as Fascists and Collaborators. 

When the Greek Government returned to Greece in October, 1941, 
ELAS controlled the greater part of the country, including the Pelo- 
ponnesus where royalism is particularly strong. Of the Greek regular 
forces, only a few had landed with a small contingent of British troops. 
There was no one to challenge the power of ELAS effectively. Even before 
the Greek Government returned, ELAS had established its own terroristic 
administration and had begun to massacre officials of the lawful adminis- 
tration, and not only in Macedonia. 

On October 18th, Papandreou made a speech in which he announced 
drastic measures which he was quite unable to carry out—his voluble 
professions of lofty but irrelevant liberal principles, his optimism in the 
presence of disasters he was impotent to overcome, and the determination 
with which he would make a firm stand on a non-existing basis, suggest 
that he has something in common with Dr. Benes. 

On October 25th, a law was passed empowering the Minister of War 
to call up reservist officers and men of the 1936-39 classes. On the 31st 
it was announced that the ‘ Resistance ’ was no longer necessary—the 
enemy having departed. All Andartes were to be disbanded, regular 
officers serving with them were to join the regular army, irregular officers 
were to be trained so as to become regulars. It was announced that these 
decisions had been approved by the Government, including the Ministers 
who represented EAM and KKE." General Katsotas was appointed 
military governor of Attica, General Othonaios Commander-in-Chief of 
the new National Army—both being placed under the orders of General 
Scobie, Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces in Greece. Zervas, the 
commander of EDES, and Seraphis, the commander of ELAS, received 
the rank of Major-General in the regular army. On November 8th, 
Papandreou announced that he found complete agreement on the part 
of the leaders of KKE, Siantos, Zevgos, and Partsalides with regard to the 
demobilisation of the Andartes. On the 9th, the Greek Mountain Brigade, 
which had returned from Italy, marched through the streets of Athens 
amid demonstrations of immense enthusiasm from the populace. 

But the Communists soon revealed their true intentions. Going back 
on all they had agreed upon, they demanded that the Mountain Brigade 
and the Sacred Battalion should be disbanded, and that the new National 


11 Athenian Wireless Station, October 31st, 1944, also Tachydromos, November 2nd, 
1944. 
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Army should be officered by men of democratic principles. Unless this 
were done, the attempt to disband the Andartes would, so they hinted, 
lead to civil war.12 In other words, they were determined to get rid of the 
regular army, which had fought in the North African and Italian cam- 
paigns, to impose a political test on all officers of the new National Army 
(a test which would place that army under their control, for, as experience 
had shown, by democratic principles, they meant subversive principles). 
And the penalty of refusal would be civil war. 

On November 26th, Siantos said in a speech that he and his colleagues 
agreed with the Prime Minister that all ‘ volunteer forces’ should be 
demobilised and replaced by the National Army—but he omitted, 
significantly enough, all mention of the Regular Army.43 December 10th 
was the date agreed upon for the demobilisation. 

Zervas announced that EDES would surrender their arms by the 10th. 
Seraphis, playing for time, declared that he would refuse to order the 
demobilisation of EDES unless the Government issued a special decree 
authorising such an order. A series of consultations followed, but the 
decree was, at length, issued in a form acceptable to KKE. On Novem- 
ber 28th, Zevgos, the Communist Minister of Agriculture, submitted a 
revised version of the decree in which the demand for the demobilisation 
of the Regular Army was made afresh—no doubt could remain that 
ELAS were determined to remove the only force that could defend the 
lawful order and avert a Communist dictatorship. A deadlock followed, 
and, on December Ist, the six Ministers who represented KKE and EAM 
resigned from the Cabinet. 

In the days that followed, the Government made a series of hopeless 
attempts at compromise, while ELAS and EAM grew more and more 
uncompromising. Outside Athens, they were the real masters of Greece, 
and in Athens they were paralysing the authority of the Government. 
The danger ahead was accurately diagnosed on December 2nd, in an 
intelligence report of the Third Corps of the British Forces in Greece :— 


‘The logic situation, if the Greeks are left to them, is civil war, almost 
certainly ending in victory for the largest and best organised political army, 
EAM-ELAS ” 14 


This is what the Greek Communists had striven for—their fight against 
the Germans had been but a means towards this end, for without this 
fight, which was largely a pretence at fighting, they could not have passed 
for patriotic and could, therefore, have had no initial support from the 
nation, and would not have obtained arms, ammunition and money from 
Great Britain. 

On December 3rd, 1944, Zevgos declared in Rizopastis, the official 
organ of the Greek Communist Party :— 

‘The day has come for our powder-blackened guns to speak.’ 1® 

12 Hellas, December Ist, 1944. 
18 Rizopastis (organ of KKE), November 21st, 1944. 


14 Capell, op. cit., p. 119. 
15 Tbid., p. 119. 
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Papandreou wanted to make a further concession—he was willing to 
sacrifice the Mountain Brigade. But General Scobie said ‘No!’ The 
Second World War was not yet over and the Mountain Brigade might be 
needed for further service against the Germans. It may also be that 
General Scobie saw further and deeper than Papandreou. 

EAM thereupon announced that a demonstration in the heart of 
Athens for Sunday, December 3rd, and a strike for the Monday. Papan- 
dreou issued an order forbidding the demonstration. EAM defied the 
order, and, from the dawn of the 3rd onwards, they rallied their followers 
through loud-speakers, and requisitioned *buses to bring in men, women, 
and children ‘ from the red suburbs of Kokkinia and Kallithea.’ 16 

The reports of the bloodshed that followed are confused. That EAM 
intended no ordinary demonstration is sure enough. That it was mon- 
strous to use women and children as cover for what was clearly meant to be 
an attempt, supported by armed force, to seize first the capital and then 
the factories. According to some reports there was firing in different parts 
of Athens on the Sunday. A British officer, Captain Byford-Jones, whose 
book, Greek Trilogy, proves him a careful, dispassionate, and discerning 
observer, himself saw the Athenian police fire on apparently unarmed 
demonstrators from a balcony opposite the Hétel Grande Bretagne and 
without any evident provocation. It was an atrocity—as well as an act 
of inconceivable folly. Twenty or thirty—including women and children 
—were killed. Hundreds were wounded.1? 

Nothing could have suited ELAS better. Legitimate authority had, 
for once, put itself in the wrong. ELAS could inflate themselves with 
moral indignation and wage civil war as the outraged party. And, 
thanks to the events on the Sunday, they had British and American 
public opinion on their side. There was a world-wide newspaper campaign 
in favour of ELAS. 

ELAS at once undertook the military operations which had long been 
prepared. Instead of marching against the Germans and Bulgars in 
retreat and helping to clinch the victory of the Allies—it was for this that 
they had been joined by so many patriotic Greeks, and for this that they 
had been helped by Great Britain—they marched against their fellow- 
countrymen and against the British liberators of Greece. 

It became necessary for Great Britain to undertake a second libera- 
tion. As far as we are aware, there is no full account of the weeks that 
followed. The reports by British and American journalists in Greece at 
the time are, with but few exceptions, unreliable. The two books we 
have already mentioned—Simiomata and Greek Trilogy—are, as far as 
we are aware, the best accounts that exist. Simiomata has exceptional 
value—it abounds with accurate and shrewd observation and is pervaded 
by a passionate sense of justice and a deep humanity. 

16 Ibid., p. 121. 

17 Byford-Jones (Greek Trilogy, p. 138 ff.) gives the number of killed as twenty-two. 
Capell (op. cit., p. 122) gives the number of killed as thirty-two—he adds that according to 
Colonel Evert, the chief of the Athenian police, seventy policemen had been killed and 
more than a 100 wounded out of a force totalling 2,000, in the course of the preceding 
fortnight. 
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But one aspect of the civil war—in which loyal Greeks and their 
British Allies were greatly outnumbered by ELAS, in whose ranks there 
were Bulgars, Germans, and even some Italians—calls for renewed atten- 
tion. We-refer to the massacres, which were conveniently passed over 
by the British and American correspondents in Greece who, with a few 
honourable exceptions, like Capell himself, who was then representing the 
Daily Telegraph, Sedgwick of the New York Times, and Walter Lucas of 
the Daily Express, carried omission and misrepresentation to extremes— 
some of them even to extremes that make one doubt whether journalism 
can still be regarded as an honourable profession.!* 

The massacres are a terrible living memory in Greece to-day, a 
memory that weighs upon the Greek situation, present and future, and 
one that must be recognised if that situation is to be understood.!® 

The massacres began in the Peloponnese when the Germans were 
leaving. How many Greeks were massacred by ELAS before December, 
1944, is impossible to tell—there are no records, and, even now, it 
would be hard to tell what the fate of thousands of missing persons 
has been 

The victims of the massacres perpetrated in December 2° included whole 
families. Many bodies were horribly mutilated—eyes were gouged out, 
mouths were slashed, noses were cut off. These thousands of victims 
belonged to all classes, but it was the evident policy of ELAS to exter- 
minate the élite. Many doctors, lawyers, professors, army officers, very 
many policemen were massacred—there were many victims amongst the 
business community in Salonica. 

The beautiful and gifted actress, Helen Papadaki, of the Greek 
National Theatre, who played the part of Clytemnestra in Sophocles’ 
Electra at His Majesty’s Theatre and Cambridge in 1938 (at the invitation 
of the British Council), was murdered—her body was found in a horribly 
mutilated condition. Fenny Xydi, the woman tennis champion, who 
played for Greece at Wimbledon, was murdered, together with her step- 
father, Admiral Kriezis, the former Greek naval attaché in London. 
The body of Professor Nicholas Efstathianos was found in a charred 
condition, with hands and feet cut off. Amongst the families massacred 
by ELAS were Molotalos (parents, son, and daughter), Vougas (father 
and two children), Almirati (parents, son, and daughter—one child 
surviving), Giorgas (sixteen members, including a child of two), Paletsaki 
(mother and two children), and so on. 


18 ». Capell: op cit., pp. 111, 118, 128, 133, 145, 152-53, 155, 163, 165, 178—79, 180, 198. 
Capell’s indictment is all the graver because some of the most serious and the most respect- 
able newspapers are amongst the worst offenders. The American press was no better. 

19 For accurate reports on some of the massacres, v. Mr. Rex (now Sir Rex) Leeper’s 
reports (Cmd. 6592) and the Report of the British Trades Union Delegation which visited 
Greece in January, 1945 (What We Saw in Greece, publ. by Trades Union Congress, Smith 
Square, 8.W.1, 6d.). 

20 Figures, said to represent the total number of persons massacred by ELAS throughout 
Greece, are purely conjectural. A figure accepted by some dispassionate British and 
American observers is 30,000. But the margin of error is surely a wide one. 
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A mass-grave found at Peristeri contained hundreds of corpses.?! 
Other mass-graves were found at the Rifle Range of the Military Academy 
near Athens, at the Uhlen Waterworks near Athens, at Kypseli, Kes- 
sariani, Galatsi, and so on. Even during the present year, bodies have 
been found in graves, pits, and disused wells. 

Many of the murders were perpetrated by men who appeared to have 
been commissioned for the task by ELAS. Many murders and mutila- 
tions were done by youthful members of ELAS, male and female. Some- 
times the massacres assumed the character of a sadistic frenzy. Death 
was usually inflicted by bullets, knives, or hatchets. 

The principal eye-witness of the murders are to be found amongst 
those who were taken as hostages by ELAS. These hostages were them- 
selves maltreated—starved, robbed, beaten, and even murdered. Amongst 
them were women and old people—also British soldiers and civilians. 

There was, in Greece, no force adequate to oppose ELAS, except the 
British -troops—and even these were vastly outnumbered. That Great 
Britain was right in preventing ELAS from taking Athens and so com- 
pleting their conquest of Greece, from preventing further massacres, and 
in compelling ELAS to surrender the hostages, will be doubted by no one 
with any knowledge of the facts, with any humanity, and with any 
concern for British honour. Even if honour and humanity counted for 
nothing, it was a vital interest of Great Britain that Greece should remain 
an independent country, and that the Pan-Slav domination of Eastern 
Europe should not extend to the Ajgean and become a permanent threat 
to the security of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

One may criticise Mr. Churchill and his Government for having 
financed, armed and encouraged ELAS and for disregarding the early 
evidence that ELAS meant to do what they nearly succeeded in doing. 
But Mr. Churchill’s defence 22 of British intervention, just before it would 
have been too late, will be endorsed by all but the wholly uninformed, 
the basely malignant, and the deeply disloyal. 

The Wars of Liberation which the Greeks waged against the Turks 
were accompanied by massacre—they had not the romantic character 
attributed to them by the poets. But since that time, massacre was not a 
Greek practice, as it was a Turkish and a Slav. The Greeks are quick to 
anger and, sometimes, to kill, but they do not massacre. Executions, 
even for ordinary murders, have been very rare in Greece. A public 
opinion which could for twenty years be deeply divided because six 
persons had been executed 2° is not characteristic of a nation addicted to 
massacre. Except for the crimes of ELAS, Greece has nothing to show 
that could compare for inhumanity with the sanguinary terror that raged 


21 *. . . we had seen hundreds of bodies of men and women civilians which had been 
exhumed at Peristeri (one of several such places round Athens) from filled in trenches. 
They had, without any shadow of doubt, been executed at close quarters. There was no 
doubt in our mind that there had been organised and brutal murders’ (What We Saw in 
Greece). 

22 Speech in the House of Commons, December 8th, 1944. 

23 In 1922, v. The Nineteenth Century and After, June, 1946, p. 254 ff. 
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under Tsankoff in Bulgaria, and with the atrocities perpetrated by Turks 
during the First World War, and by Croat Ustachis, by Russians and by 
Germans during the Second. ELAS was, and is, un-Hellenic in its 
character, purpose, and structure—even its crimes are of a nature that is 
alien to Greece (the gouging out of eyes, for example). There were many 
Bulgars with ELAS. There were Germans too—they imparted something 
of Germany military efficiency. There were savage Albanians. And then 
there was the habitual cold ruthlessness of the Russian-controlled Com- 
munist International. 

Even when ELAS had been defeated, there was no White Terror, no 
Bloody Assizes. There were many retaliatory murders, most of them 
committed by relatives of the massacred, and many thousands of arrests, 
but, as far as we are aware, there have been no executions. 

The civil war is often represented as a conflict between the Right and 
the Left,** between the Greek: ‘ people’ and their ‘ oppressors,’ between 
‘ progressives’ and ‘reactionaries,’ between ‘Fascism’ and “ anti- 
Fascism,’ between the poor and the rich. It was none of these. Nor was 
it in any respect a popular revolt, a peasant rising, a jacquerie, or an 
armed insurrection of the working class. It was the armed attempt of a 
treacherous minority to dominate Greece by terroristic violence on 
behalf of an alien power in execution of an alien idea. 

Whatever demands ELAS or EAM put to the Government, they 
never found the Government unreasonable. Greece was—and is—a 
monarchy, but when they opposed the monarchy they found the Govern- 
ment, and the Monarch himself, perfectly willing to abide by the decision 
of the Greek people. 

Their implacable hostility to Great Britain was evident as soon as 
they could no longer hope for British support. 

They were—and are—of ‘ the evil things, —and a menace, even now, 
to Greece, to Great Britain, and to Europe. 

F. A. Vorer. 
(T'o be concluded.) 


“4 Mr. Leeper was emphatic in his insistence that it was not so (op. cit., p. 2). 











THE ORIGIN OF MAN 


SEVERAL articles on aspects of evolution have recently appeared in this journal. 
The substance of them is that certain views expressed by various exponents of 
evolution are philosophically unsound. This does not concern me. Individuals 
whose views are attacked must see to the matter themselves. The point that 
appea.s to me, and, I think, is most likely to appeal to others, is the intention 
of the writers. Both are well-known anti-evolutiomsts. Indeed, so far as I 
am aware they are, with one exception, the only anti-evolutionists of scientific 
standing to be found in this country. The intention, therefore, is plain. It is 
not so much to attack individuals as to throw doubt on the whole modern 
concept of evolution. 

In this article I shall deal with one little section only—the origin of man. 
If we can be reasonably sure that man is descended from non-human ancestors 
the other aspects of evolution will be regarded by the general public as mainly 
of academic interest. We shall therefore examine a little of the evidence for 
this well-established conclusion. In the first place it is well to emphasise that 
the change has taken an enormous time, and that probably more than a million 
generations have elapsed since the human and anthropoid stems branched off. 
Sudden changes, or rapid changes, do not usually take place in the structure 
of living beings, and human beings are like other animals in this respect. 
Consequently the long time that has elapsed makes the common ancestry of man 
and the apes much more credible. On the other hand small variations do occur 
in all living organisms, and particularly in man and the apes. We can see how 
they work out in a comparatively short time in the varying structure of the 
breeds of domestic animals. If, therefore, you allow a sufficient time, that is a 
sufficient number of generations, a change of any magnitude is possible by the 
slow accumulation of small variations. Modern geology, and, in recent years, 
the study of the composition of radioactive minerals has definitely settled the 
question of the enormous time that is available. Sir Arthur Keith regards the 
Oligocene as the probable time when the human and anthropoid stems branches 
off. The current estimate of the time that has elapsed since the Oligocene 
period is about 35,000,000 of years. This is deduced from the amount of 
helium and lead found in radioactive minerals, which continually increases with 
the geologic age of the mineral. It is not claimed that such estimates are exact ; 
but almost certainly they represent the correct order of the time, and are more 
likely to be underestimates than overestimates. It will therefore be seen that 
the million generations stated to have elapsed since the branching off of the 
human and anthropoid stems is an understatement, and the truth may easily 
be double that number or more. 

We have thus at the outset the credibility of our statement. No large 
variations are needed, though we are not in a position to say dogmatically that 
they have not occurred. All that is needed is variations of the kind and size 
that can be observed every day in all kinds of living beings. Before going on 
to the positive evidence that this change has actually occurred, we had better 
clear away a misunderstanding. When we assert that man is descended from 
an ape-like form, we do not mean from the apes that now exist. It is no more 
asserted that man is descended from the gorilla and the chimpanzee than that 
the gorilla and the chimpanzee are descended from man. All these are modern 
forms. During the millions of years since the existence of the common ancestor 
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all have changed. Palzopithicus, found in the late Pliocene, is neither an orang 
nor a chimpanzee, but contains characters common to both. It may or may 
not be the common ancestor of the two groups. Propliopithecus, found in the 
middle Oligocene, has many differences from modern apes; but it would 
certainly be classed as an ape. It has also some characters found in man but 
not in modern apes. Sir Arthur Keith regards this form as a possible ancestor 
for man and the apes. Note the word possible. In primates fossil forms are 
rare, and almost certainly an enormous variety existed of which fossils have not 
been found. It is therefore quite impossible to say that a fossil form is a direct 
ancestor. It is much more likely to be a side branch. All that can be said of 
Propliopithecus is that it has many of the characters which we should naturally 
expect to be found in the common ancestor of man and the apes. This disposes 
of a question sometimes asked by evolutionists how man lost his opposable big 
toe. The answer is that we do not know whether he ever had one to lose. It 
may well be that this feature has developed in the apes since the human stem 
branched off. A question of this kind can only be finally settled by further 
discoveries of fossils. 

Only in that way can we know definitely at what stage in the evolution of 
the apes the opposable big toe developed. It is thus quite correct to say that 
man is descended from apes, but this means animals of ape-like character which 
have long been extinct. It is, however, the evolution of man rather than that 
of the apes which calls for explanation, because man, despite the general 
similarity, has a number of important differences from his nearest relatives, 
particularly the larger and more complex brain, which implies enormously 
greater mentul powers, and the upright position, which entails a number of 
anatomical adaptations. 

The evidence that this credible change has actually occurred is to be found 
in all branches of life science. A very important one is anatomy. If we study 
the comparative anatomy of man ard the chimpanzee from one point of view, 
we can observe a number of difterences, particularly the much greater size and 
complexity of the human brain. These differences should be accurately 
assessed, and not ignored. Nevertheless, looking at them from another point 
of view, what is immediately apparent is the enormous similarity. Bone for 
bone, muscle for muscle, nerve for nerve, gland for gland, with inconsiderable 
exceptions, every organ in the human body has its counterpart in the body of 
the chimpanzee. The differences are those of comparative size and proportion. 
The same is true even of the brain. All the recognised divisions and sections 
of the brain of the two animals correspond. Here again the main difference, 
important as it is, is the comparative size and proportion of the various sections. 
The eyes are a good minor example in which the differences even of proportion 
are slight. There is in both of them a minor structure known as the yellow 
spot, which gives more exact vision when close attention is given to a particular 
object. This is found in man and the primates, but not in other mammals. 
The general similarity of structure is, of course, found all through the verte- 
brates, and to a greater extent in allmammals. This leads to the general theory 
of evolution. But the general anatomical similarities between man and the 
apes are so much closer and more exact that here more than ever we need to 
look for a reasonable explanation. The more the anatomy and physiology of 
man and the apes is studied, the closer and more precise do these similarities 
appear to be. What reasonable explanation can be offered, except that which 
is generally accepted in the scientific world ? These extraordinary facts must 
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mean something. Those who wish to assess and value evidence in any rational 
way cannot pass them by. When once the time scale is sufficiently clearly 
established, and the evolutionary explanation becomes credible, it is so plain, 
so obvious, and so explanatory, that it seems foolish to reject it and to try to 
find some alternative far-fetched explanation. Indeed, I know of no alternative 
explanation which explains the facts in any reasonable way. It seems to me, 
in a sound evaluation of evidence, it is these general truths that are conclusive, 
even more than a few striking details which are discovered from time to time. 

Of course, in addition to differences of size and proportion, there are a few 
minor anatomical differences. Man and the apes are both tailless in the 
ordinary sense of the word ; both have rudimentary tails (in itself evolutionary 
evidence) but the vertebrz in the ape’s tail are one fewer than those in the human 
tail. The ape has not only an opposable thumb, as we have, but an opposable 
big toe. There are one or two muscles in the foot (connected with the erect 
posture) found in man but not in the apes ; but these differences are of a very 
minor character. They are certainly not such as to cause surprise that they 
have oceurred in the course of a million generations, and they in no way 
affect the main truth that all the important differences between living men 
and apes are those of size and proportion, and that the structures are strictly 
homologous. 

Striking similarities are also found when the embryo is studied. In the case 
of the embryo, however, close similarities are to be found all through the 
vertebrates, even in forms so remote as the fisk, and still more so amongst the 
mammals. Consequently there is not much room for additional similarities 
when we compare man and the apes. Nevertheless a few are to be found. In 
particular, there is one in the embryonic membranes. The double membranes 
in man and the anthropoids are formed before the embryo begins to develop. 
In other mammals the embryo develops earlier, and the membranes grow round 
and enclose it later. The development of the embryo shows the similarity of 
man to all vertebrates, and is one other great general truth for which no reason- 
able explanation other than evolution has been suggested, but even here there 
are a few special features common only to man and the apes. 

Nor, in a brief summary of evolutionary evidence, should vestigial structures 
and abnormalities be overlooked. The hair on the body of man can well be 
regarded as an example. This structure, with its complicated accompaniment 
of sebaceous glands, has long ceased to accomplish the ordinary purpose of 
providing warmth, as does the fur of other animals. It can well be regarded 
as a useless remnant, or, if not entirely useless, at least comparatively so. The 
suggestion of its utility found in some old-fashioned books of anatomy seems to 
me far-fetched, and in any case trivial. The third lid in the corner of the eye 
is another example, so is the pineal gland in the brain. I do not think it 
important in these cases to argue whether these structures perform some minor 
function. It is always possible that something of the kind may be discovered, 
even though, as in the case of the vermiform appendix, nothing is known at 
present. This is a minor point and does not really matter. What is important, 
and excellent evolutionary evidence, is that these structures, rudimentary in 
size and of doubtful utility, are the counterparts of structures in other animals 
(even in the apes in the case of hair) which are important and functional. 

Abnormalities, again, are suggestive. A few people can move their scalp, 
or their external ears. The muscles which in a normal human being are rudi- 
mentary (why are they there at all ?) are in these abnormal cases more fully 
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developed. Yet this abnormality is normal with other animals. The abnor- 
mality of club foot represents a feature which is normal in the anthropoids. 
All these are fragments of minor evidence, all pointing to the same conclusion. 
All these things find their natural explanation if we regard man as one with the 
animal world, and descended from non-human ancestors, and seem to me 
inexplicable on any other assumption. They are minor and additional items of 
evidence, though personally I do not stress them to the same extent as I do the 
main lines of evidence already mentioned. But when all types of evidence 
all point in the same direction, there can be little doubt about the conclusion. 

The most interesting of recent developments is the discovery of fossil 
Hominide. This can be described as additional evidence, because practically 
none of it was available in the time of Darwin and his contemporaries. Certainly 
a single specimen of Homo Neanderthalensis was discovered at that time and was 
misinterpreted by Huxley, who regarded it as a freak, instead of, as we now 
know, a previously unknown species of man. But this was all, and since then 
a number of discoveries have been made. Before considering them in detail 
it is well to understand clearly what the suggestion is and how the discoveries 
should be interpreted. The hypothesis is that somewhere in Tertiary times, 
probably in the Oligocene, a section branched off from the anthropoids which 
acquired the direct posture and so the power of using the fore limbs solely as 
hands. This in suitable conditions would have considerable survival value 
and would naturally lead to an increase in brain power. This family of 
Hominide would increase and divide into different species and genera. 
Obviously, as fossil primates are rare, it is unlikely that any particular dis- 
covered form is the direct ancestor of modern man. It is much more likely to 
be a side branch. Certainly most of the discovered forms, particularly Homo 
Neanderthalensis, are not directly ancestral. That is not material. The point 
is that unless we accept the origin of man as a being descended from other 
primates there is no reason why they should exist at all. So long as the existing 
anthropoid apes remained the nearest known relatives of man there was a 
certain plausibility in the scepticism of the minority, who emphasised the great 
difference between man and his lowly relations. But when a considerable 
number of Hominide are known, and all sorts of fossils are discovered, which 
are more human than the existing apes, but more ape-like than existing men, 
then this reason for scepticism disappears. 

Man, in the sense of animals which had sufficient manual dexterity to chip 
crude implements out of flint, is of vast antiquity. The flints have remained 
when the bones and implements of perishable materials have disappeared. As 
the late Mr. Reid Moir has proved, the implements are certainly found in the late 
Pliocene, more than a million years ago, and it may be that they occurred 
earlier. It is only in special cases, however, that we know for certain whether 
the creatures were men (Homo sapiens) or not. Since the end of the last phase 
of the ice age all the bones and skeletons found are definitely human. But this 
is only the last phase (say 20,000-30,000 years) out of the million years or more. 
Before that, during the last period of glaciation (Wurm), and for a short time 
before, the dominant form in Europe was not man (Homo sapiens), but an 
entirely different species (Home Neanderthalensis). The species was so different 
that it can now be identified almost from a single bone. The brain was of 
human size, but differently shaped, in a very different and much flatter skull. 
Generally speaking, this form was more ape-like than modern man, in particular 
in the prominent ridge of bone over the eyes, but it was not more ape-like in 
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every respect. It had, for example, peculiar teeth, which differed from those of 
the apes more than do ours. Yet this creature which was man (Homo), yet not 
man (Homo sapiens), made implements, which are known as Mousterian, with 
them killed the cave bears in their caves, and sometimes buried his dead. 
That is the reason why we have so many specimens. On any other assumption 
than that of man’s evolution what explanation can you give of this creature ? 
On the evolutionary assumption it is a different species of man, just as the 
gorilla and the orang are different species of apes. But what meaning can you 
attach to it on any other assumption ? 

The exact type of man who made the previous types of implements, known 
as Acheulean and Chellean, is not known for certain. It was not Homo Neander- 
thalensis, as there is an abrupt break in the culture both before and after the 
Mousterian. An incomplete skull has been found at Swanscombe, dated as 
Acheulean, which is very human in type, though there are significant differences, 
in particular the greater thickness of the skull. This renders it possible that 
the skeleton found at Galley Hill, which was put by Sir Arthur Keith in what he 
called a suspense account, may refer to these early jtimes.& If this is so 
Acheulean and Chellean man were of a very human type. The Galley Hill 
skeleton again has this significant skull thickness, nearly double that of modern 
man. It is thus quite possible that these creatures were the direct ancestors of 
modern man, but this can hardly be asserted with certainty. Before that any 
attempt at making out a direct line of descent breaks down entirely. 

The discovery of Homo Neanderthalensis is only the beginning of the story. 
In the early years of this century an incomplete skull was found at Piltdown 
known as Eanthropus Dawsoni, in a mixed deposit containing remains both of 
Pleistocene and Pliocene ages. Again the brain is of human size, but the shape 
of the skull is so different that it is not regarded as Homo at all. It is unversally 
regarded as being in a different genus. If the skull is of Pliocene age, I see no 
reason why it should not be that of a maker of Reid Moir’s implements, and 
possibly ancestral to man. If, on the other hand, as is more generally thought, 
it is of Pleistocene age, then it is probably another side branch. This is 
immaterial. There is the skull. Make of it what you like. 

Two other remarkable specimens have been discovered, one at the end of the 
last century, and the other quite recently between the wars. The first is known 
as Pithecanthropus erectus. The deposit in Java in which it was found is 
probably very early Pleistocene. The remains consisted of a thigh bone, three 
teeth, and the vault of a skull. The thigh bone is of the human type and 
indicates the erect posture. The teeth are of the human type, but with some 
simian features, and the vault of the skull indicates quite definitely a brain 
intermediate in size between man and the apes. The second is known as 
Sinanthropus, of which a number of specimens have been found in a cave in 
North China. These specimens are not very unlike Pithecanthropus, in particular 
the skull is similar in size, but they are certainly a different species and perhaps 
a different genus. In the case of Sinanthropus, there can be no doubt that the 
skulls and other bones belong to the same specimens. Crude implements and 
traces of fire have been found connected with Sinanthropus, though nothing of 
the kind has been found connected with Pithecanthropus. Both of these 
specimens are probably much too late in time to be the ancestors of modern 
man, but the very fact of their existence breaks down the isolation of man, 
particularly in the possession of a much larger brain than those of the apes, 
and the very fact of their existence is evidence for the evolution of man plain 
enough for anyone to see. 
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Quite recently another remarkable discovery has been made by Broom in 
South Africa. He has found two different ape-like forms which he has named 
respectively Paranthropus robustus and Pleisanthropus. Both have brains of 
a size normal in apes, but both are much more human in type than are existing 
apes. Preliminary notices have appeared in Nature, but we must wait a little 
longer for the publication of the full details which has been delayed by the war. 
In the case of Paranthropus, though the size of the skull is definitely ape-like, 
the shape is more human, so are the teeth The humerus (arm-bone) is of a 
human type, and appears to indicate that the arm was used much in the same 
way as it is used by man, in other words that the animal had the erect posture. 

It should be emphasised that all these discoveries are additional evidence. 
The evolutionary descent of man was very widely accepted in the scientific 
world before any of them were found. But they have been found, and the 
question naturally arises how to interpret them. ‘The evolutionary interpreta- 
tion is plain. The family Hominide, to which Homo sapiens belongs, had a 
number of genera and species of which a few have been found, and all of which 
are now extinct except Homo sapiens. They have community of descent, and 
arise from the original ape-like Hominide which probably branched off in the 
| Oligocene. But if you do not accept the evolutionary interpretation what can 
you make of them ? 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, I think, that the evolutionary origin 
of man is proved beyond reasonable doubt. The exact line of evolutionary 
descent s not known, and I have no space to discuss the little that is known, 
and to assess probabilities. What we need to emphasise is the main fact that 
it has occurred, and this seems to me to leave no room for reasonable doubt. 
The whole bodily structure of man, both the normal structure and the abnor- 
malities, points to this conclusion. So do the facts of embryology. The forms 
of fossil Hominide, which are definitely not Homo sapiens, are additional 
evidence which seems to me absolutely conclusive. In view of the rarity of 
fossil remains of primates, it seems to me remarkable that so many have been 
discovered After the lapse of more than eighty years since the publication 
of the Origin of Species, it is time that this conclusion was accepted. 

On the other hand it should also be clearly stated that this acceptance of 
evolution as a fact should be discriminating. For example, though the main 
fact is clear, the causes—the how and the why—are by no means clear. The 
question of the inheritance of acquired characters, for example, is still unsettled, 
although a very considerable section of scientific opinion is against it. Natural 
selection, in a sense, is a truism; but the degree in which this factor is an 
adequate cause is doubtful. Still more doubtful are the social applications. 
We need to distinguish between what is known and the theorising that is based 
on it, and in particular we need to be on our guard against crude social applica- 
tions of the principle of natural selection. In particular, applications to human 
life and to social structures are necessarily controversial. If evolutionists put 
forward social theories which are unsound or doubtful, it is quite right that they 
should be controverted. With regard to any such controversies I have nothing 
to say here. What I am concerned to point out is that whatever applications 
you may make, whether sound or unsound, are applications, not the main 
principle. It is only the main principle—that the evolutionary descent of man 
from other forms of life is proved beyond reasonable doubt—which I am now 
concerned to argue is definite and final and should be unreservedly accepted. 


H. 8. SHueuton. 






















































DEVOLUTION 


‘ Pour tirer de pareils raisonnements de Vobservation de la nature, ou 
donc certains savanis, quand ils regardent, ont-ils les yeux? Ils ont des 
yeux et ils ne voient pas, dit VEcriture. Ils ne voient pas parce qu’ils inter- 
posent entre leurs yeux et le reél, Vécran du systéme. Ei le lecteur se rende 
compte, & quel point, dans le cas qui-nous occupe, V'écran transformiste est 
épais.’ 

Mavrice THomas.* 


Suarp is the contrast between the scientific outlook of the physicists, 
astronomers and mathematicians on the one hand and that of the biologists 
and geologists on the other. According to the former ‘ the Universe is 
like a clock which is running down.’* The biologists and geologists, 
however, seem to regard the organic world as a clock which is being 
wound up. 


‘It is now universally held by all competent biologists [writes Prof. E. 8. 
Goodrich] * that all organisms, living or extinct, have arisen from remote 
common ancestors, by a gradual process of gradual change or evolution, and 
further that living matter or “ life ” itself in all probability arose from non- 
living matter in the first stages of the evolutionary process.’ 


If both groups of scientists be right, then within the great clock (the 
Universe), which is running down, is a tiny clock (the living world) which 
is being wound up. 

Here we seem to be confronted by a paradox, for, as the physicist 
Dr. R. E. D. Clark well puts it : 


‘If in past ages complex organisms ever did evolve from simpler ones, the 
process took place contrary to the laws of nature, and must have involved 
what may rightly be termed the miraculous.’ 4 


Charles Darwin is responsible for this breach between the biologists 
cum geologists and the other men of science, for it was he who induced 
the former to accept the theory of organic evolution which is diametrically 
opposed to the law of entropy on which all the physical sciences are 
based, and which even biologists accept in the form of Dollo’s law that 
no species ever regains a lost structure. 

Whether or not the biologists and geologists are justified in thus 
breaking away from other scientists must be determined by the testimony 
of the fossils. Hundreds of thousands of these have been named, described, 


1 Le Transformisme Contre La Science (1928), p. 104. 
* Sir James Jeans in Hos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogeny (1928). 
® Eney. Brit., vol. 8 (1928), p. 917. 
* Evolution and Entropy. Trans. Vict. Inst. (1943), p. 63. 
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classified and placed in our museums. It is submitted that the testimony 
of this cloud of witnesses is such as to impel an impartial jury to decide 
that the theory of organic evolution is untenable, and that in consequence 
the biologists and geologists ought to fall into line with their fellow 
scientists. 

If, as the evolution theory asserts, all existing animals and plants be 
modified descendants of a few one-celled organisms (Protozoa),5 the oldest 
fossil-bearing rocks should hold only fossils of such organisms ; in later 
rocks should be found along with these a few fossils of jellyfish and sponges 
and some tracks and casts of worms. In still later rocks the fossils of 
these should be more numerous and diversified, and along with them 
should be found some fossils of echinoderms. A little later among these 
should occur fossils of a few brachiopods, molluscs and crustacea; and 
eventually the fossil assemblage should include those of fishes. The 
earliest fossils of each great group should be, if not actually intermediate 
in form between two groups at any rate, tentative and incompletely 
developed molluscs, etc. In each successive formation the fossils of each 
phylum, class and order should exhibit greater variety and complexity 
than those in the previous formation. Each group should appear in the 
form of a single species, later it should be represented by several species, 
then by two or more genera; next by two families, then by several 
families, and still later by more than one order, and finally these should 
become so diversified as to form more than one class. In fact, the 
geological record shows nothing at all like this. 

Despite a search all over the earth during the past eighty years not a 
single indubitable fossil has been found in any pre-Cambrian rock. Fossils 
appear suddenly and in great abundance and variety in the rocks laid 
down at the beginning of the Cambrian period ; and the great majority 
of all later rocks are rich in fossils. The Cambrian fossils include repre- 
sentatives of all the great groups (phyla) of animals. These earliest 
known animals differ so little in appearance from those now living that 


5 The animal kingdom falls into two great divisions—the Protozoa or one-celled 
animals (foraminifera, radiolaria, etc.) and the Metazoa or multi-celled animals, the smallest 
of which is composed of scores of cells. The main groups (phyla) of the Metazoa are : 

Ceelenterata (jellyfish, sea-anemones, corals and sponges). 

Annelida (worms). 

Echinodermata (star-fish, sea-urchins, sea-cucumbers, etc.). 

Brachiopoda (lamp-shells). 

Mollusca (snails, slugs, oysters, cuttle-fishes, etc.). 

Arthropoda (lobsters, insects, spiders, centipedes, millipedes, etc.). 

Vertebrata (fishes, amphibia, reptiles, birds and mammals). 

6 Every phylum is subdivided into classes, every class into orders, every order into 
families, every family into genera, every genus into species. Thus every animal is a 
member of a species, genus, family, order, class and phylum. This classification was adopted 
when little or nothing was known about fossils, and was intended to deal only with living 
animals. That the thousands of fossils since discovered all fit comfortably into this classi- 
fication and have not necessitated the addition of a new phylum or class and very few 
orders is evidence against the evolution theory. Were it true the fossil discoveries would 
have necessitated drastic modification of a system of classification based only on living 
organisms, 
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it takes an expert to distinguish between them. Prof. W. K. Brooks 
writes : 7 

‘ Nothing brings home more vividly to the zoologist a picture of the diversity 
of the Lower Cambrian fauna and its intimate relation to the fauna at the 
bottom of the modern ocean than the thought that he would have found on the 
old Cambrian shore the same opportunity to study the embryology and anatomy 
of pteropods and gastropods and lamellibranchs, of crustacea and medusez, 
echinoderms and brachiopods, that he now has at a marine laboratory.’ 


These Cambrian fossils are all of marine animals and plants. This 
does not necessarily denote that no land organisms were then in existence. 
It denotes that all the sedimentary land rocks formed in that and earlier 
periods have been destroyed by denudation, to which all rocks exposed 
to the atmosphere are unceasingly subjected, so that all of them eventually 
disappear, except those which, after their formation, become covered by 
the sea. This is likely to happen only to those laid down at low levels. 
Probably all high-level sedimentary rocks have been eroded out of 
existence. The earliest land sedimentary rocks which have escaped 
total destruction seem to be those of the Devonian, and possibly of the 
Upper Silurian,* system. 

The Devonian system (No. 4) is probably the earliest of which both 
marine and land rocks have been preserved. The fossils in its marine 
rocks differ very little from those of the previous system. Its land rocks 
contain many fossils of freshwater fishes, and a few of molluscs, crustaceans, 
insects, millipedes, arachnids and amphibia. They also hold many fossils 
of land plants—fossils representing ten of the great groups into which 
the plants are divided (to-day twelve of these groups exist). These 
Devonian plants include alge, fungi, horse-tails, club-mosses, and seed 
plants, as well as some extinct groups. That plants existed before the 
Devonian or fourth system of rocks was laid down is proved by the dis- 
covery of a few land plants in the deposits of the Silurian or third system. 

7 The Foundations of Zoology, p. 216. 


8 Fossil-bearing rocks are divided into fourteen successive systems of which No. 1 is 
the most ancient and No. 14 the most recent : 


No. of years (in millions) ago when Class of Vertebrate which 
No. of System Name of System deposition makes its first appearance 


Pleistocene 
Pliocene 
Miocene 
Oligocene 
Eocene 

us Placental mammals 
Jurassic Birds 
Triassic Aplacental mammals 
Permian 
Carboniferous Reptiles 
Devonian Amphibia 
Silurian 
Ordovician 350 
Cambrian Fishes 

| | 


The time estimates are based on the figures in Prof. A. Holmes’ Physical Geology (1944). 
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As some fossils of scorpions, very like those now living, have been found 
in Silurian rocks, it is clear that land organisms existed before the Devonian 
system was laid down, and these may have been in existence in the first 
and second periods, and there may have been a great creation of both 
marine and land animals and plants at the beginning of the Cambrian or 
first period. But this, of course, must remain an unverified theory until 
fossils of land organisms be discovered in the rocks of the Cambrian 
system. 

Zoological textbooks when dealing with the paleontological evidence 
for evolution (as opposed to mere differentiation, such as that of the 
horses) cite only fossils of the vertebrate phylum, because those of all the 
other phyla are unfavourable to the theory. Indeed the theory would 
never have been accepted by zoologists were it not for the order in which 
the classes of the vertebrates appear in the rocks. Fish are the first to 
appear; what seem to be fossilised fish scales occur in the upper part of 
the first or Cambrian system. The earliest known fossils of amphibia 
occur in the fourth or Devonian system ; the earliest known remains of a 
reptile have been found in the uppermost part of the fifth or Carboniferous 
system. Fossils of aplacental mammals first occur in the seventh or 
Triassic system ; those of birds in the eighth or Jurassic system, and 
those of placental mammals in the ninth or Cretaceous. The transformist 
interpretation of this sequence is that some kind of invertebrate turned 
into a~fish ; much Jater some fish became changed into an amphibian ; 
a little later an amphibian was converted into a reptile. Finally one kind 
of reptile gave rise to the mammals and another to the birds. 

The extreme improbability of the above transformations does not 
perturb evolutionists, nor does the fact that no series of fossils transitional 
between any of the classes of mammals has been found. If, however, 
these transformations had been effected, scores of fossils ought to have 
been found ere this of creatures intermediate between fishes and amphibia, 
amphibia and reptiles, and between reptiles and mammals and birds. 

So far as I am aware no evolutionist has expressed surprise that all 
the above prodigious transformations should have taken place in the 
vertebrate phylum while no other phylum has undergone any con- 
siderable modification since its first appearance. If the evolutionists be 
right then the vertebrate phylum is unique, a law unto itself. 

Nor is this all. Every class of land vertebrate has undergone con- 
siderable devolution from the time it became widespread. Four of the 
five sub-orders of amphibia of which fossils occur in the Carboniferous 
period seem to have become extinct in the Permian period. The three 
orders now existing are small ones and their members are puny creatures 
in comparison with the ancient amphibia which were heavily armoured, 
possessed complicated teeth and included some large forms, one of which 
had a skull 4 feet long. As the British Museum authorities put it : 
‘Since Triassic times . . . amphibia seem to have been degenerate and 
insignificant animals.’ 

Even more marked is the devolution of the reptiles. To-day only 
Vou. CXL—No. 833 B 
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four orders of these exist—Crocodilia, Squamata (lizards and snakes), 
Chelonia (turtles and tortoises) and Rhynchocephala (reduced to one 
species—the Tuatara of New Zealand). The fossils show that at least 
seven orders of reptiles existed in the sixth or Permian period and twelve 
in the seventh or Triassic. The extinct reptiles include Gigantosaurus, 
the largest known land animal, Tyranosaurus which towered 20 feet 
above the ground, and Brontosaurus, nearly 70 feet long and estimated 
to have weighed some 40 tons. Again, to quote the British Museum 
authorities : 


‘The modern snakts, lizards, crocodiles, turtles and tortoises are merely 
degenerate survivors of a race which no longer occupies first rank. They 
give us very little idea of the class reptilia as it was at its most flourishing 
period.’ 


Birds are comparatively rarely fossilised. In all only some 750 fossils 
of them have been found, but these show devolution. One of the earliest 
known birds stood 7 feet, while the extinct Dinornis was a foot and a 
half taller. The extinct A pyornis laid eggs measuring 3 feet by 24 feet. 
All the known fossils of early birds exhibit teeth. 

As the placental mammals are the last of the vertebrates to appear 

and their fossils are abundant, these latter would show that these animals 
had undergone evolution if they had done so. Far from showing this the 
fossils tell us that, as against the thirteen orders of placentals now existing, 
no fewer than twenty-four orders flourished in the tenth or Eocene 
period. 
As in the case of the amphibia, birds and reptiles, some of the placental 
mammals were of greater size than any now living, e.g., Brontotheriwm 
which stood 18 feet, Baluchitherium which attained a length of 30 feet, 
and the extinct sloth Megatherium having the dimensions of an elephant. 
In almost every order the largest forms are extinct. This applies even 
to the elephants. 

The horse is usually cited as the best evidence of evolution, but the 
horse of to-day, like so many other mammals, has fewer toes than most 
of its supposed ancestors. Most existing mammals have fewer teeth than 
the earlier forms. Some earlier mammals had more vertebre than any 
now living. There is, however, no fossil evidence that any mammal 
acquired any bone not possessed by an earlier mammal. 

In view of the above facts the theory that mammals and birds gradually 
evolved from fishes seems to be untenable. We seem driven to invoke 
either later creations or migrations to account for the succession of the 
vertebrate classes in the rocks. 

Indeed, the known fossils are compatible with the theory that all the 
animal phyla and great groups of plants were created at the beginning of 
the Cambrian period and have become® extinct or persisted, without 
undergoing any very drastic modifications. 

Each kind of animal and plant was created in the habitat best suited 
to its constitution at the time. In the case of the land vertebrates, the 
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amphibia were originally located in low-lying marshes near the sea and 
that is why their fossils are the first to appear in the rocks that have 
been preserved. The reptiles were placed on higher ground, while the 
warm-blooded mammals and birds and the flowering plants, with which 
they are so closely associated, were confined to the uplands, mountains 
and polar regions. In the course of time either cold spells or a gradual 
fall in temperature led to the extinction of many amphibia and the 
migration to lower ground of some reptiles, and many fossils left by these 
have been preserved. In the ninth or Cretaceous period a sudden fall in 
temperature killed off the bulk of the reptiles and the plants adapted to 
hot climates. These were replaced by the birds, mammals and flowering 
plants which the cold caused to migrate to lower altitudes and latitudes. 
In the case of marine animals falls in temperature killed off many heat- 
loving forms, such as trilobites and graptolites, which originally flourished 
in coastal seas, and these were replaced by waves of immigrants, including 
bony fishes, from the open oceans. The bony fishes are the last of the 
fishes to appear. . 
This explanation demands no impossible transformations of animals. 
The vertebrates are not the only land animals which are shown by 
the fossils to have undergone devolution. The fossils of the Brachiopods 
or lamp-shells show that twenty families of these were in existence in the 
second or Ordovician period, as opposed to the seven families now existing. 
As most of the invertebrates lack hard-parts they are less readily fossilised 
than are the land vertebrates, but even the few fossils these soft-bodied 
creatures have left show unmistakable devolution. Take the Arachnids 
(spiders, scorpions, mites, etc.). Fossils of these have been found in only 
avout forty localities. The earliest known members of this group are 
hardly distinguishable from those now living. They, like the other 
invertebrates, bear witness against the theory of evolution. 


‘ The study of fossil Arachnida [writes T. H. Savory] ® leads to the conclusion 
that the hypothesis of an evolution taking place by slow successive degrees is 
simply not in accord with the facts.’ 


The Arachnids now living belong to nine orders, of which two are 
almost extinct, one being represented by two genera and another by 
four. But we know from the fossils that in the Carboniferous period, 
i.e., about 250 million years ago as time is now estimated by geologists, 
twelve orders of Arachnids were in existence. Despite the small number 
of fossils of these creatures that have been found we know that six orders 
of Arachnids have become extinct since the Carboniferous period. 

The fossils afford abundant proof of devolution and extinction, but 
no proof that a major group of animals, be it family, order, class or 
phylum, has evolved from any other group. So far as it is possible to 
prove a negative the fossils prove that the evolution theory is not true. 


DoveLtas DEWAR. 
® The Arachnida (1935), p. 156. 








THE STERN TRIAL 


Aw Eyz-witnzss’ Account 

On an autumn morning in 1930 the Ambassador’s car drew up at the 
front door of the German Embassy in Moscow. A moment later not the 
Ambassador himself, but his counsellor, Herr von Twardowski, came 
down the steps, got into the back seat, and was driven away. A few 
hundred yards from the Embassy gate, a series of five or six revolver 
shots was aimed at the car from behind, several of them penetrating 
right through the body-work. Von Twardowski, by a fortunate circum- 
stance, was wounded only in the hand. While serving as an officer in 
the German Navy, he had spent many years in submarines, and being 
an exceptionally tall man had acquired the habit of sitting always 
crouched back in his seat, fitting as neatly as possible into the cramped 
space available. Had he been sitting in a normal upright position he 
must certainly have been gravely injured if not killed. 

The author of the attack, a Russian of Jewish blood named Boris 
Stern, was arrested on the spot, and it was announced that a public trial 
would be held as soon as the investigation of the incident was completed. 
Some five or six weeks later, invitations to the trial were issued to members 
of the Diplomatic Corps, the foreign Press, and other prominent members 
of the foreign community in Moscow. They were in nearly all cases 
accepted. 

There had naturally been much discussion of the attack and the forth- 
coming trial throughout the Diplomatic Corps. It was widely held that 
the purpose of the trial would be to represent the attack as an attempt, 
deliberately organised by the representatives of ‘a neighbouring power,’ 
to discredit the political security of the Soviet Union and disturb Russo- 
German relations. And one member of the Diplomatic Corps found 
himself placed in a special position by these events : the Military Attaché 
of the ‘ neighbouring power’ It was he whom official rumours designated 
as the originator of the attack As it happened he was also a close personal 
friend of the victim, von Twardowski. 

At that time the diplomatic community in Moscow felt themselves 
very much isolated. They had a sense of living in the wilds and, as people 
do in such circumstances, they tended to stick close together and to 
depend much on each other’s company for entertamment. Amateur 
theatricals were the rage, and, since von Twardowski’s house contained a 
large ballroom with a raised dais at one end, plays, opera and revues 
were frequently staged there. In all these productions the Military 
Attaché directed the ladies’ chorus, arranged the dances and designed the 
costumes. He was married, as was von Twardowski also ; and the wives 
were as friendly as the husbands. But, in addition to these personal 
ties, Twardowski possessed a strong link with the Military Attaché’s 

native country. One branch of his family had originated there, and 
numbered among their ancestors a legendary character who had made a 
pact with the devil, resulting in various adventures, including a journey 
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to the moon. This mediswval Twardowski had left his mark in many old 
fables and traditions of the countryside ; his descendant had for years 
made a study of folklore in the region from which his ancestor came ; 
and as a result, his knowledge of the country as a whole was extensive. 
This, combined with his personal regard for the Military Attaché, led 
him to discount the rumours and innuendoes current in Moscow as 
nonsense, and to suggest that the two of them should attend every sitting 
of the court together, keeping company as obviously as possible. 

It was announced that the trial would be held under the presidency of 
V. Ulrich, a prominent military jurist, with Krilenko as Chief Prosecutor. 
Boris Stern was indicted, together with another man, Vassiliev, described 
as his accomplice. A little hall, the Sofievka, seating perhaps a hundred 
people, was chosen as the scene of what is known to-day as the Stern- 
Vassiliev Trial. 

The room was crowded to capacity when Twardowski and the Military 
Attaché walked in together on the morning of the first sitting—Twar- 
dowski with his hand still in bandages, as the wound was proving trouble- 
some and slow to heal—and took their seats in the front row, almost 
touching the edge of the platform on which the trial was to take place. 
At the back of the platform, behind a long table, sat Ulrich and the jury, 
facing the audience. Ulrich in the centre, plump and placid, had the air 
of a bishop preparing to celebrate Mass. On the left, at a desk to himself, 
sat the Chief Prosecutor, Krilenko, his insignificant little body and massive 
fleshy face in profile to the audience. Defending Counsel’s desk and the 
bench where the accused would sit were on the extreme right, close to 
the edge of the dais. Beyond them, in the back corner, was a doorway. 
Here and there along the back wall stood uniformed members of the 
Russian Political Police, known in those days as the GPU. Impassive 
and silent, they stared from wooden faces across the crowded hall. 

After the preliminary reading of the charges the rear doorway opened, 
and Stern entered for examination, followed by more GPU guards and 
by a small, sallow man, who crossed the platform and took his seat on a 
chair in the back left-hand corner, facing straight across past Ulrich to 
the accused’s bench. This man immediately attracted the attention of 
Twardowski and the Military Attaché, by reason of his eyes, which were 
extraordinarily fixed and powerful in their regard. The Military Attaché 
was reminded of Repnin’s picture of the mad Czar Ivan Grozny, kneeling 
with the bleeding body of the son he had just murdered in his arms and 
staring out from the canvas with the burning eyes of insanity. He and 
Twardowski christened this sallow figure ‘the man with the Repnin 
eyes.’ They discussed him often. And they noticed that he never 
looked at anyone but Stern. 

Stern was a tall, well-built and muscular young man of about thirty- 
five years ; his intelligent, dark-skinned face revealed little of his Jewish 
origin. He had been employed as a minor clerk in some Government 
office, and bore an inoffensive character. His mistress, however, had had 
a brother executed some while before for the murder of a GPU man in @ 
tram, and this crime had shown traces of foreign inspiration. It was 
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believed that the prosecution intended to use this connection in their 
attempt to prove foreign instigation of the Twardowski incident. 

During the preliminary hearings Stern was questioned at length on 
the details of his career and origins and those of the woman he was living 
with. He was asked where he found money to purchase the gun, who 
supplied it to him, and by what methods he had established the move- 
ments of the German Embassy car. To all these questions he replied 
readily and coherently, betraying a certain streak of vanity in the 
punctilious courtesy of his answers. He glanced frequently at the 
audience, and seemed to gain self-confidence from their presence. When 
Krilenko’s questions began to take a more political turn, touching on the 
point of motive, he grew almost eloquent in attempting to express his 
own point of view. But at the same time his answers became less satis- 
factory. He disclaimed with emphasis all suggestions of foreign help 
and inspiration, and had to be checked and interrupted by defending 
counsel for failing to stick to the questions asked. To the audience he 
seemed a credulous, highly-strung character, obstinate with the strength 
of the hysteric, and with a tendency to exhibitionism. 

The accused were examined separately, and Stern’s appearances 
alternated with those of Vassiliev. The latter was a tall, shambling 
student type of boy, with long hair and a typically Russian snub-nosed 
face. He stood loosely, dangling his long shapeless arms, and replied 
indifferently to all questions. On the earlier, more factual points his 
account tallied exactly with Stern’s. On the question of motive and 
instigation, however, a complete divergence was at once apparent. He 
agreed to every suggestion that Krilenko put to him, and was clearly 
ready to admit whatever the prosecution desired. Krilenko’s hot temper, 
which was frequently roused by Stern’s obstinacy, subsided visibly during 
these hearings. Another feature of Vassiliev’s examination was the 
absence from his seat in the corner of the sallow man with the eyes. He 
entered and left the room with Stern. 

About the third day, the clash between Stern and Krilenko reached 
its climax. Krilenko seemed determined to get his answers, and Stern, 
for his part, more than ever determined to explain his real motives. 
He repudiated vehemently the suggestions of foreign instigation, and 
disregarding defending counsel’s attempts to keep him quiet, launched 
into a regular speech, in which private sentiment and political passion 
seemed mixed together in equal parts. He was checked and taken out— 
as always happened when he grew too excited. When he returned, 
Ulrich told him that he must stick to the questions and refrain from 
making speeches. Stern countered by refusing the official defence, and 
claimed the right to conduct his own. This was allowed, and defending 
counsel was forced, with a very bad grace, to give up his part in the 
proceedings. 

As soon as the hearing was resumed, Krilenko returned to the attack 
with fresh energy. Mounting the specially constructed stool, which had 
been provided in order that his stunted figure might not disappear 
entirely behind his desk when he left his chair to address the court, he 
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took Stern again and again through the routine questions, always leading 
up to the matter of motive and foreign help and attempting to force an 
admission of it. Stern each time denied it. At last Krilenko, with 
furious emphasis, stretched out his arm and pointed to the thick dossier 
of papers on the table before Ulrich, and demanded whether Stern denied 
the written and signed confessions which it contained. Stern assented ; 
he did deny them, they were false confessions. Glancing at the audience, 
he seemed to draw courage, and shaking off the blank stares of the GPU 
men and the fierce unchanging gaze of the man in the corner, he started 
once again on an explanation. This time he was checked at once. He 
was there to answer questions and to answer questions only, said Ulrich. 
He would, since he had refused defence, have the closing speech in which 
he could say everything he wanted. Till then he must confine himself 
to the questions. 

Twardowski and the Military Attaché were by now following the trial 
with the closest possible attention and interest. They had come regularly 
to every sitting, as agreed, entering and leaving the hall together, and 
taking their places always in the front row, almost immediately in front 
of Krilenko, to whom their exchange of smiles and comments was an 
evident source of irritation. They were in full view of Stern also, and the 
Military Attaché in particular had noticed that the accused’s eyes rested 
on him very frequently. After a time he formed the view that Stern 
had been confronted with his photograph during the preceding investiga- 
tions. It had become obvious that the young man had a deep-seated 
motive which had prompted him to make the attack, and which he was 
desperately anxious to make clear during the trial. This motive emerged, 
as the days passed, as some sort of protest against the Soviet régime, and 
the Military Attaché and Twardowski were certain that the presence of so- 
many foreigners and of themselves in particular, both of whom he recog- 
nised, was proving a source of encouragement. 

After the assurance that he would in due course have his chance to 
speak, Stern was somewhat calmer. But the often repeated charge of 
collusion with foreign agents still provoked him to violent denials ; on 
this point he continued to hold his ground in the face of every pressure. 
What form this pressure took, outside the courtroom, the observers 
could not tell. But from the very beginning of the trial, whenever he 
grew excited and eloquent, whenever he appeared on the point of express- 
ing his own ideas, he was interrupted, in a quite friendly way, and taken 
outside. Discreetly, without word or sign from the judge, the sallow 
man left his corner and followed. After an interval of ten or fifteen 
minutes Stern reappeared, calm, almost placid, but breathing rather 
heavily and very red in the face. The sallow man resumed his seat and 
fixed his eyes once more upon the accused. Then the hearing continued. 
This curious incident would be repeated two or three times in the course 
of every sitting. On no occasion did Stern show the slightest sign of 
having suffered physical violence. Rather, he looked like a man walking 

in his sleep. 
Once, when Ulrich taxed him with making a statement in contra- 
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diction to his written confession, he burst out that Ulrich knew very 
well the methods by which such confessions were obtained. Ulrich 
smiled his fat white smile. What were these methods? Stern, looking 
very nervous, flung back: ‘Methods which are not European!’ Un- 
hurried, still smiling, folding his fat white hands, Ulrich asked quietly 
what Stern knew of European or American methods, since he knew so 
much ? Stern was confused, and silent ; then answered rather truculently 
that he could not reply, because he was always interrupted. 

Occasionally the two accused were confronted, and even examined 
together for short periods. Stern always betrayed a very marked hostility 
to Vassiliev. Before long Twardowski and the Military Attaché had a 
strong suspicion that Vassiliev was in fact a GPU tool introduced for 
the purpose of proving, by his admissions, the essential thesis of the trial. 
They noticed that whenever Krilenko failed to secure the correct answer 
to a vital question from Stern, Vassiliev was brought in, and promptly 
gave the desired response. And they were particularly struck by the fact 
that during Vassiliev’s examinations the ‘man with the Repnin eyes’ 
was absent. Or, if by chance he was present, he sat glancing idly round 
the court. He never stared at Vassiliev as he did at Stern. When 
Vassiliev was present the temper of the court was calm and common- 
place ; that of a technical process running its appointed course. But 
when Stern sat upon the accused’s bench a curious deadly intensity, an 
atmosphere of quite extraordinary strain, seemed to fill the room. The 
silent jury, the bland and decorous judge, the blank rigid figures of the 
political police along the wall, the eyes of the sallow man watching from 
his corner, all acquired an unbearable psychological emphasis. At times 
the Military Attaché could not keep the word ‘ witchcraft ’ out of his head. 

As the trial drew towards its close and it became really urgent for the 
court to secure the required admissions, the Chief Prosecutor became 
harsher and more violent in his methods, and Stern’s forced exits grew 
more frequent. Then a new element was introduced. When Krilenko 
referred to a point in the confession and Stern denied it, Ulrich at once 
intervened. Taking up the thick wedge of papers which composed the 
dossier, he shuffled them gently, catching Stern’s attention. The sheets 
were mainly white, but here and there was a red one interleaved among 
them. Finally, opening the pile at a red sheet, Ulrich waved it a little 
to and fro, almost rhythmically, until Stern’s eyes were fixed upon it, 
and then, tapping it with his doughy fingers, he asked softly: ‘Then 
you deny the confession which is written . . . here?’ Stern hesitated, 
and said nothing. This happened more than once, and each time Stern 
was reduced to the same confused and nervous silence. It was impossible 
not to wonder what exact methods had been used to produce the con- 
fessions upon the red sheets, the mere memory of which could stop the 
mouth of this eloquent and tenacious young man. 

For eloquent and tenacious Boris Stern was certainly showing himself. 
In spite of the checks and interruptions, in spite of the ‘treatment,’ 
whatever it was, which took place during his many sudden absences 
from the courtroom, and in spite of the choking oppression which gripped 
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the Sofievka Hall during his examinations, something had emerged of 
what he was trying to say. Some elements of motive for the attack on 
the German counsellor were already clear to the audience. Boris Stern 
had been oppressed and angered by the Soviet régime. It had denied 
him the liberty of thought and speech and action which his naturally 
flamboyant temperament demanded. It had spied on him, threatened 
him, and finally it had killed the brother of his girl. But there had been 
something more than personal vengeance in his mind. He had bitterly 
resented the collusion of Russia and Germany, as a betrayal of the ideals 
and beliefs of the early days of the Soviet system, which he himself had 
fervently adopted. This was why his attack had been directed against 
the German Embassy. It had been partly an emotional outburst, and 
partly an attempt to justify his ideas and to set his mark on history by an 
individual protest against the régime. So much Twardowski and the 
Military Attaché had grasped from Stern’s scattered outbursts. But they 
were waiting, and they sensed that the other spectators were waiting 
also, with an almost painful interest, for the moment when, in his closing 
speech in his own defence, he would have the chance to give his feelings 
rein and speak out his own thoughts fully. Soviet trials are admittedly 
used for demonstration purposes; but usually, before they start, all 
parties are agreed on the thesis. This trial had proved on the contrary 
to be a duel, and one in which Stern was to fire the final shot. 

On the eighth and last day of the trial the Sofievka Hall, which had 
remained crowded throughout each sitting, was fuller than ever. 
Twardowski and the Military Attaché took their usual seats in the front. 
After a final examination the accused were taken out and Krilenko 
concluded at some length the case for the prosecution. Ulrich signed 
to one of the GPU guards, the rear door opened, and Stern came in. He 
walked in to his usual place at the accused’s bench, and stood. He was 
quiet, and very red in the face. His expression was dull. Directly 
behind him, against the wall, stood two GPU men, erect, impassive, 
with hands behind their backs. They had not been there before. It 
was the first time during the trial that any guards had stood close to 
him. Across the platform the sallow man’s eyes were unmoving. Ulrich, 
still smiling, turned to Stern and gave him permission to speak. 

Stern opened his mouth. The audience could see the muscles of his 
neck working, but no words came. Then he made a sound, jumbled 
unintelligible syllables. And then suddenly these died in his throat with 
@ rough retching movement. At a gentle sign from Ulrich he was led 
out. After a few minutes he returned, still very red, and took his stand 
again. Again words started painfully, confusedly. Again they strangled, 
this time with a high crowing sound. He stood, his shoulders working 
violently, as though he struggled for breath to begin his speech. But 
Ulrich nodded, and he was again led out. Another ten minutes passed, 
then the door opened for the third time. It was Vassiliev who came ip, 
to make his final plea for mercy. The trial was over. 


ANNE Coss Horry. 
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FAIR COMMENT 


‘A SHEPHERD or Sous’ 

WuHen, in 1901, Lord Salisbury, as Prime Minister, offered the key- 
bishopric of London to Dr. Winnington-Ingram, it was said by one 
distinguished Churchman—quoted last month by the Manchester 
Guardian—that here was ‘ a fatal example of the habit of the Church of 
England of taking a man from something that he does supremely well 
and putting him to something for which he is quite unsuited.’ Indeed, 
Dr. Winnington-Ingram was not a great scholar, like his immediate 
predecessor, Mandell Creighton. Nor was he, like Archbishop Davidson, 
a born statesman, an administrator. Neither was he a great preacher. 
What was he then? A man whom the Church Times has justly described 
as ‘a Pastor, a shepherd of souls’; an affectionate friend to all who 
sought his help. It was much ; if it was not quite enough for the adminis- 
tration of a great diocese. The Bishop was ‘ matey,’ as he might have 
said, himself, with everybody he met; jovial and welcoming. He 
would not have complained, as the learned Mandell Creighton did, that 
‘Every ass in the diocese thinks he has a right to come and bray in my 
study.’ Yet somehow one cannot but wish that he might have said 
that—just for fun; or in order to suggest that a good many asses do 
undeniably accompany the sheep in the shepherd’s enormous flock. 


A Memory ror Faces 

Amongst the many flattering things written about Winnington- 
Ingram after his death one—a rather conventional thing—was that he 
had ‘a rare gift of remembering faces and facts.’ This remark I found, 
for personal reasons, a little humiliating ; for he could never remember 
my face. I used fairly regularly to visit Fulham Palace at one time, 
on account of an intimacy with the Bishop’s resident chaplain. The 
introductory conversation always took this form, with very slight varia- 
tions: ‘ And you, my dear fellow, what do you do?’ I had humbly to 
confess that I pretended to be a journalist. ‘Ha! That is a very respon- 
sible job. Yes, indeed.’ The dialogue would be repeated next time, and 
other times, until, at last, the Bishop, becoming vaguely suspicious that 
I had some connection with newspapers, let me know (indirectly) that a 
certain great daily seemed deliberately to avoid reporting his pastoral 
utterances. I took this complaint to the editor, or rather to the pro- 
prietor, of the newspaper in question. He replied, I am sorry to say : 
‘When your Bishop says anything worth reporting he will be reported 
by us.” This I did not repeat to the Bishop who happily again forgot 
that I had the ‘ responsible ’ job of journalist. 


HatF AND HALF 
My visits to Fulham were always on Saturdays. I see in the Church 
Times that the Bishop ‘ devoted one day a week to life in the open air, 
so that he got a full share of tennis, golf, or even hockey.’ Even hockey ! 
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The phrase makes this innocent, if rather violent, pastime sound like 
baccarat. However, my visiting days were evidently tennis days, since 
the Bishop (with racket) appeared at tea-time in an odd costume, 
beginning, as to his upper portion, as a priest in purple, and ending, below 
the waist, as a sort of hiker. In this sportive-ecclesiastical combination 
of styles he reminded me of another Bishop with whom I became 
acquainted in Switzerland. This worthy met me one day, on the station- 
platform of a remote Alpine village, in what I can only describe as an 
abbreviated cassock which melted into plus-fours. A Frenchman who 
was travelling with me, after gazing with deep interest at the dvéque 
britannique, turned to me and remarked, ‘The worthy man—cet honnéte 
homme—begins in Heaven and ends in the lower world.’ 


‘Our or Print’ 

Is Shakespeare out of print ? The small contreversy still rages as I 
write. One enquirer who wanted to give him away, which is what so 
many people do with Shakespeare, could not find him in any leading 
London bookshop. Several dealers have since claimed to possess him, 
partially or completely. I bought him, gathered in one cheap but well- 
printed volume, dated 1944, exactly a year ago. I found about a dozen 
sets of him in one second-hand bookshop a few months later. Have 
all these and others disappeared ? Is there a sudden rush for the National 
Bard? If so, we may attribute it to the film version of Henry V, as 
well as to the very successful Sadler’s Wells revivals of the two parts of 
Henry IV. For a large section of the public turns to our classics only 
when prompted by the films. After the recent boom in Jane Eyre the 
publishers and booksellers had better get ready for Great Expectations, 
Meanwhile the searchers for Shakespeare may like to be reminded that 
he would not have cared a groat that his plays should be out of print, 
since, with his own authorisation, they were never in it. Ben Jonson 
was derided for publishing his own folio of plays as ‘ Works’ during his 
lifetime. Shakespeare did not invite that ridicule. The respectable and 
the literary thought plays but trash in the Elizabethan age and Shake- 
speare seems to have agreed with them, when he became the gentleman 
of Stratford, with, as his claim to immortality, only the ‘ unpolished 
lines’ of Venus and Adonis, the ‘ untutored lines’ of the ‘ pamphlet’ 
(as he called it) of Lucrece ; and his brief contribution to Robert Chester’s 
Love’s Martyr—the strange and beautiful Phenix and Turtle. When at 
last the First- Folio appeared, seven years after Shakespeare’s death, did 
not his friends describe his plays as ‘meanest things,’ as ‘ trifles’ ? 
Why worry about trifles ? So Shakespeare might have consoled those 
who seek for him in any reasonably priced edition. 


NeEaRLyY METHUSALEH 
Mention of Shakespeare naturally leads one to the thought of his 
mortal (or immortal) enemy Bernard Shaw, who celebrates his ninetieth 
birthday on the twentieth of this month. The great sophist has always 
lived up to his principles, allowing himself the privilege of reversing them 
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from year to year, whenever there was a danger of many people beginning 
to agree with him on any point ; for he was always prompted by the spirit 
of contradiction. One of his principles or doctrines dates from the year 
1921, with that Metabiogical Pentateuch, Back to Methusaleh, wherein 
the prolongation of human life is so oddly and lengthily suggested as a 
remedy for the miseries brought upon us by the obvious fact that millions 
of odious people insist upon living far too long. However, our Socratic 
dialectician has gone some way in realisation of the Methusaleh—or 
should it be the Struldbrugg ?—survival habit. He was talking hard and 
contradicting himself and nearly everybody else when, twenty years ago, 
in 1925, Mr. Archibald Henderson brought out his amusing Table-Talk 
of G.B.S., ‘a conversation on things in general,’ which includes some 
revealing remarks about the Shavian dramatic method. For example :— 

‘I avoid plots like the plague. I have warned young playwrights again 
and again that a plot is like a jigsaw puzzle, enthralling to the man who is 
putting ‘it together, but maddeningly dull to the looker-on. Stories are 
interesting, the exhibition of character in action is very much more interesting, 
and for stage purposes, is the source of the story’s interest ; but plots are the 
deadest of dead wood. My procedure is to imagine characters and let them 


rip. 
‘Let them talk, not rip’ would be a more accurate description of 

many of the Shavian characters who never know when to stop. In 

1946, as in 1925, they are still talking. The discussion drama survives. 


Saw v. SHAKESPEARE 


Much of Shaw’s criticism of Shakespeare, to be found in the two 
volumes of dramatic criticisms reprinted in 1907, is, indeed, far more 
truthful, as well as more diverting, than the sort of idolatrous rubbish 
that used to pass as Shakespearian criticism in the daily Press or in 
volumes written by Professors or poets (like Swinburne) who never go 
to the theatre. Nevertheless, the reasons for Shaw’s general if occasion- 
ally mitigated contempt for Shakespeare are instructive and help to 
summarise the achievement of this summer’s nonagenarian. He is 
predominantly a moralist, not an artist ; Shakespeare the reverse. The 
great dramatist presents ‘ characters,’ not as animated opinions and points 
of view, but as ‘ undulant and diverse ’ creatures of flesh. He does not 
lecture or condemn his own creations which acquire an existence 
independent of his own. This prompts Shaw to denounce the shallow 
philosophy of Shakespeare who never pretended to be a philosopher. A 
Shavian Macbeth would cease remorsefully mumbling and join the L.C.C. ; 
Hamlet would abstain from baked meats and get himself psycho-analysed ; 
Othello would cool his hot blood on vegetables and argue for feminism, 
instead of bawling about one woman. All of them would live to extreme 
old age. They would neither smoke nor drink, they would become good 
if capricious reformers and leave the world still in a muddle, but slightly 
better for their existence. Unfortunately none of them would be a bit 
dramatic. And most of them would become bores. 


RicHARD JENNINGS. 
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HOME AFFAIRS 


To-pay the problem of raising, or even maintaining, the standard of 
of living in these islands stands little closer to solution than it did ten 
months ago. On our Home Front that is the main problem, and in 
essence the only one, in spite of the passing of seventy-three measures 
into, or towards, the Statute Book. Unless the national income can be 
increased by greater production the whole scheme of Social Security, 
Insurance, Higher Schooling, Holidays with Pay, ete., goes by the board : 
on their solution of this problem the Socialist Government will stand or 
fall. To it they are trebly committed. First by virtue of their being 
our present Government; secondly by the nature of their Election 
promises ; and thirdly, and more especially, by the character of their 
administration whose controls and interferences make success or failure, 
more than ever before in our history, a direct Government responsibility, 

Indeed, at this point it would only be fair in a critical article to 
adumbrate the immense difficulties which confront us, and state 
immediately the soluble problenr is not ‘ the raising of the standard of 
living to a point beyond the wildest dreams of the pre-war years,’ but, 
at best, the painful return to a 1938 level within the reign of the present 
Parliament. 

Expressed in economic terms the background to the problem is dark. 
In this export-import country its aspects seem fourfold. 

(1) The destruction to life installations and raw materials caused by 
war, (2) the loss of six years of time in education and apprenticeship 
and in industrial reconstruction and private building owing to the totality 
of our war effort, (3) an increase overseas of the inter-war tendency to- 
wards national self-sufficiency, (4) and the replacement there of our 
great foreign credits by a multitude of foreign debts. To put this in 
more tangible form : owing to R.A.F. losses our officer casualties in this 
war have been nearly as high as im 1918, we are short of some 20,000 
teachers ; but for the war 2 million private dwellings would have been 
built, to-day as a result a backlag of 4 million in all are needed Our 
expenditure of plant, raw materials and labour during the war have 
increased the interest charge on the National Debt to £490 million a 
year. Foreign purchases have similarly reduced our income on foreign 
investments from £280 million in 1938 to a fraction, whilst our own 
overseas indebtedness has increased to over £3,500 million. Finally, at 
least £1,000 million is immediately needed for the initial re-furnishing 
of existing industries. 

This may perhaps appear too gloomy a picture and there are some 
signs, apart from the fact that the war is won, to lighten this vista. In 
certain basic and engineering businesses there have been technological 
advances. Goodwill towards this country abounds, especially in Western 
Europe and in South America. We are still industrially in a ‘seller’s 
market ’ and owing to world shortages are likely to remain there long 
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enough to establish an export lead if opportunities are taken, especially 
since German and Japanese industrial rivalry is no longer certain. These, 
however, are what is known in the business world as ‘ goodwill factors ’ 
and on the modern balance sheet it is the custom to ‘ write down ’ good- 
will to zero. Certainly they should not be over-estimated. 

Already in the U.S.A. there are the first incipient signs of sickness in 
the ‘seller’s market.’ Unless exploited, goodwill, like youth, cannot 
endure. 

At the end of 1945 a reliable Anglo-American-Canadian paper was 
published entitled The Impact of War on Civilian Consumption. Taking 
1937-8 as the basic year and allotting to its volume of British civilian 
consumption the figure of 100, the report showed that this figure by 1941 
had dropped to 80. At that point Lease-Lend stabilised it. Since Lease- 
Lend’s termination it has declined. Statistics are not available, but the 
evidence of the housewife, of the factors already enumerated, and of 
the fact of world food shortage must outweigh Dr. Dalton’s outrageously 
optimistic speech at Bournemouth. 

The problem then, in terms of individual standards of living, is to 
increase the present volume of consumer goods for the Home Market by 
at least 30 per cent. Unfortunately as has been shown the whole national 
problem is far more complicated. One cannot have one’s cake and eat 
it. We have also to pay our debts, reconvert our industries, balance 
current imports and maintain a peace-time armed force of unparalelled 
proportions. 

In that list of capital charges and priorities the slice in national 
dividends of consumers’ goods must be a small one ; unless the cake can 
be enlarged, or unless the political management are prepared to play 
about with the books or curry immediate favour with the shareholders— 
blinding their eyes to eventual bankruptcy. 

To recapitulate this in even more general terms: for economic 
recovery to be assured our volume of exports must be raised and main- 
tained at a level 75 per cent. greater than pre-war; for the political 
success of the Socialist Government to be assured the present volume 
of internal consumers’ goods must be increased by at least one-quarter. 
Unless, in fact, the scale of production, especially of new capital goods, is 
largely increased, neither of these interlocking demands can possibly be 
met. This for British Socialism is the dilemma, for the nation it may be 
the disaster, for what is needed is not so much a political as an industrial 
and technological revolution which can only be achieved by an overall 
national plan within whose framework maximum private and public 
enterprise can be encouraged. 

Indeed, the production of this overall plan is the item most strangely 
lacking in the prolix pronouncements of a Government so publicly devoted 
to ‘ Planning.’ Other countries have not been so backward. France has 
the Monet plan, which despite political uncertainties still aims at a 50 per 
cent. increase in industrial production over 1938. Russia, needless to 
say, has produced a yet more ambitious ‘five yearer.’ In Italy even 
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industrial objectives have been announced for 1946 ; rolling stock 50 per 

cent. up on 1938; agricultural machinery 20 per cent.; footwear, 

building, aluminium, etc. Those who ‘ face the future ’ seem remarkably 
reticent about any targets except the misdeeds of past administrations. 

Yet Mr. Gladstone could give a three-year forecast of future require- 
ments and probabilities when he produced his first Budget. France and 
Italy may not achieve their targets, but at least these have given those 
nations knowledge of what they must do without, a framework for 
management, labour and finance, and national objectives to work for. 

If rumour is correct in that the Government have an overall plan it 
is time that they publish it. The days of ‘top secret’ are over, there 
is no reason that our ‘new Industrial Social Democracy ’ should be the 
darkest in Europe lit only by the fitful, private glare of the reports of the 
Steel and Electrical Power Industries. 

As planners perhaps the Socialist Party is subject to inherent diffi- 
culties, by reason both of constitution and of philosophy. Generally 
speaking, there are two sorts of economic planning: the Rooseveltian 
and the Russian method. Either may in certain circumstances increase 
output ; neither has the Socialist Government adopted. After forty 
years of political campaigning in favour of public ownership it cannot 
turn to Roosevelt’s method. The second method it cannot adopt because, 
as Mr. Shinwell so clearly explained at Bournemouth, the Government 
attained office not with a plan, but only with a theory, and secondly 
because of the even more cogent reason of the T.U.C.’s violent aversion to 
any direction of labour. Thus instead of an overall national plan, a 
change of ownership is to be effected in certain industries. Socialisation 
in Great Britain seems only to mean joint stock company ‘ writ large’ 
with new attendant evils of State monopoly and over-centralisation. 

By constitution the Labour Party and its Government are equally 
handicapped. However sure it may be of its majority in the House of 
Commons, however many places on the Labour Party Executive the 
Government may have won for itself in the recent national proceedings 
at Bournemouth, it can never be sure what next year’s sea breezes will 
blow up. In America the political window has to be dressed every 
second year; the present Government has to do its dressing yearly. If 
politics and popularity must always be the first priority, administration 
and an unbiassed assessment of vital national priorities tend to be the 
first victims. 

Finally, planning in divided council is difficult, for it is not fully clear 
whether the Party is to dress by the Left, as good soldiers of Socialism 
should, or by the Right. True the Communists have been defeated, 
but so heavily that one almost wonders whether Moscow did not order a 
sudden change of step and direction away from a ‘ transport becalmed.’ 
Be that as it may, Mr. Morrison’s statement that the Government has 
gone as far to the Left as is consistent with sound reason and the national 
interest must have set up something of a reaction in Socialist minds, 
mindful of recent Continental elections. Moderates have a painfully old 
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habit of being swallowed by Extremists. In 1906 Labour was only a 
cloud on a vast Liberal horizon. Mosley, who was probably the ablest 
of the Socialists in the early thirties, and who, had he been wiser, might 
well be Prime Minister of a Socialist Government to-day, saw the dilemma 
of blowing hot and cold which pleases no one, and that for a planned 
Socialist State, to which his old party was, and is, so partially committed 
Fihrership and a Party-line were equally essential. 

The inevitable dynamic of the Left is left, however crypto-conservative 
the occasional intentions of some of His Majesty’s present Ministers may 
be; no one is reassured and as a result the Government’s leadership 
seems at the mercy of conflicting currents. From this state of indecision 
no overall national plan for labour, finance and industry has emerged. 

On the level of individual industries the Government undoubtedly 
admit this weakness. Working parties have been set up, the Cotton and 
Pottery working reports have already been published. What now is 
awaited is Government action if an individual report is controversial, 
and above all the production of an overall policy ; but if the Government 
is itself divided on the Cotton issue, and claims that in Whitehall it has 
not yet, after nearly a year, the necessary central planning staff, what 
prospects are there of this ? 

Instead the ‘Sturm und Drang’ and political nerve war of nationalisa- 
tion continues. Except possibly in the coal industry, where a psycho- 
logical problem had to be solved, change of ownership gives little real 
prospect of increased production. On the contrary, it raises controversy 
and friction on the sides both of owners and workers. In such an industry 
as steel the workers as a whole are not interested in a change in ownership. 
The ‘ bosses ’ will be much the same, but more inhuman ; those workers 
who are interested are probably syndicalistically inclined, and politically 
indignant at probable rates of compensation, which, since Socialist Rome 
cannot be built in a day, the Government dare not depress too much. 
On the managerial side more time tends to be spent adjusting balance 
sheets against threats of nationalisation than in stepping up maximum 
production. In general, confusion rather than a plan is produced, 
sectional loyalties are aroused, new and bigger, but not necessarily 
better, Boards of Directors will be appointed, and the consumer who will 
‘own’ the industry, in the same way as he ‘ owns’ the Post Office, will 
see little difference for the better in the price of his house coal or his fire- 
irons. 

From the national point of view, however, a more disturbing effect of 
a policy of nationalisation indiscriminately threatened is on re-invest- 
ment and on the creation of new industries by new capital flotations. 
On this point Government guidance, and even more, encouragement 
are earnestly required. Initially the Government favoured a National 
Investment Board, in much the same way as they operated, on paper, for 
a@ Ministry of Housing. The Board, however, never materialised, pre- 
sumably due in part to an absence of national plan. Instead the Govern- 
ment increased their powers to control borrowing, coupling this with a 
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retention of their physical controls of materials. In present conditions 
of shortage this is understandable, what is not are the interminable 
delays of the Capital Issues Committee and the irrational discouragement 
of investment in private enterprise by political speeches. If political 
uncertainty is to be industry’s ‘ Order of the Day ’ a National Investment 
Board would almost be a preferable arrangement. 

What is certain is that this country’s pre-war rate of capital invest- 
ment at £785 million has to be considerably exceeded if either sufficient 
production or ‘ full employment’ are to be achieved. On this question 
of the necessary rate of new capital investment the Government has been 
too silent. As a Chancellor of the Exchequer, Dr. Dalton has proved as 
unoriginal as he is technically able. In spite of his cries of ‘ Eureka!’ 
his policy of cheap money is a policy fifteen years old. Its chief interest 
now lies not in its novelty but in whether its advantages in funding 
outweigh its disadvantages to the new capital market. Certainly it has 
paid golden dividends to Stock Exchange speculators in old-established 
issues. Evidently, judged by his Bournemouth speech, the Chancellor 
as a doctrinaire Socialist is more frightened by the remote threat of 
deflation than by our present inflationary tendencies ; here indeed he has 
given a terrifyingly original thought to the public; though in private 
the decline in ‘tap’ purchases and the public’s encashment of savings 
must be to him a no less alarming thought. 

Inflation or no, it may well be that for the moment capital reserves 
inside industry, and from repayments of E.P.T., are sufficient to carry 
on. It may well be that the Government’s borrowing position is still 
sufficiently strong to finance the re-equipment of industries to be 
nationalised. It may even be that new industries must for the moment 
take second place, but where is the point at which present levels of 
taxation on an undoubtedly temporarily declining national income make 
an adequate capital investment by the public an absolute impossibility ? 

Can it be very far away? The Chancellor’s ‘bumping up’ of current 
equity prices has certainly made it no more remote. Nor has his new 
Morton’s Fork of ‘ either £520 millions a year in loans or no relief from 
taxation’ made the breakdown point more avoidable. As Sir John 
Anderson has said, history shows that once a nation has to contribute 
much more than 25 per cent. of its earnings to the upkeep of Government 
there is a tendency towards national decline. 

The Chancellor would do well to study the last decade of French 
history before the war. To-day the nation’s contribution towards 
local and central government, if semi-forced loans are included, will be 
between 40 and 50 per cent. of its total income. In 1938, when capital 
investment was running at scarcely sufficient levels, well under 25 per 
cent. of the national income was being removed in direct and indirect 
taxes and local rates (though the deterrent of war risks would appear 
much the same). Unless the Chancellor can cut taxation further by 
carrying out drastic economies throughout the whole system of Govern- 
ment and administration, the national economy must tend to a decline. 
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The cloth is narrow, and the coat must be cut accordingly. It is folly 
to spend on jam to-day if it means bankruptcy to-morrow. 

Without this encouragement to investment there can in the long run 
be no realisation of a policy of full employment. Unproductive public 
works, toyed with already by the Government in their £80 million Bill 
for trunk roads, can never be an adequate, and in fact in present circum- 
stances of shortage of man-power may be a disastrous substitute. Indeed, 
in such circumstances the wisdom of allotting such high priority to 
civilian housing, especially if it is to be undertaken by such inefficient 
methods as ‘ direct building ’ by local authorities, is highly doubtful. 

An approach to the problem of the 1938 standard of living from the 
man-power angle will show that its achievement is even more dubious 
than when expressed in financial terms. Accepting Dr. T. Barna’s 
figures and giving them a slightly more optimistic interpretation, it 
would seem that by 1950, allowing for a school leaving age raised to 
sixteen, an armed force of 1,200,0000 with 500,000 in ancillary warlike 
industries, and an export trade maintained at a volume 75 per cent. 
above pre-war, this country will be faced by a manpower deficit of at least 
1,500,000 persons for home market production. This deficit three things 
only can overcome. (1) A greater labour force, (2) a higher output per 
person, (3) a Rationalisation of industry. On these points what are the 
Government’s proposals ? German slave labour cannot be permanently 
retained, and even if it were it could not bridge the gap. 

With less food and further cuts of fat and milk and possibly bread 
before the winter, a rise in individual output would seem impossible. 

The Prime Minister and other Ministers have talked loosely about a 
Man-power Budget. The essence of such a Budget must be the mobilisa- 
tion of labour either by a national wage policy or by its compulsory 
direction. Neither are acceptable to the T.U.C. Both seem to have 
been rejected by the Government. And finally nationalisation does not 


mean rationalisation. 
Huexu Frassr, M.P. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOKS OF SWITZERLAND 


One of the things missed most during the six years of war was the contact, 
intellectual as well as material, with other countries. How did we, the war, 
life in general look from the other side of the Channel ? What did the people 
there think ? What books did they publish, what pictures paint and exhibit, 
what films did they produce ? Some of us were more starved for this kind of 
information than for bodily food and other goods. It was all very well for 
British people to tell each other in 1940 that the Continent was ‘ now completely 
isolated.’ Some of them felt more cut off than self-sufficient, severed from 
something vital that would continue to develop during their absence. The 
terrible night that spread more and more densely across most of those regions 
which had once been the seats of European culture spared some corners where 
free thought, sound learning and fearless discussion found a refuge. Some of 
the neutral countries gave shelter not only to the men who could no longer 
live in the war-swept territories, but also to their ideas, which could be pro- 
pagated nowhere else, to their books, which could be published only here, to 
all that had once been the spiritual life of many nations. Foremost among the 
neutral countries who shouldered this immense burden of responsibility was 
Switzerland, whose three languages made her quite naturally the last stronghold 
of at least three trends of tradition. Now that the isolation—ours as well as 
that of large parts of the Continent—is gradually giving way to a new inter- 
change, that foreign newspapers and magazines are arriving in this country, 
exhibitions exchanged and books from abroad made available to British readers 
it seems opportune to get an impression of what has been published during the 
war years in that country. 

The exhibition of Swiss books, recently held at the Suffolk Galleries under 
the auspices of the British Council and arranged in sections according to 
the various fields of publication, gave an excellent survey of Swiss book pro- 
duction and thereby of a great part of intellectual activity far beyond the 
frontiers of Switzerland. And although obviously planned to illustrate the 
inter-relations between the two countries, it revealed once more the great 
differences which have always existed between English and Continental 
traditions. 

Switzerland’s extraordinary political situation—economically tied - to 
Germany, but mentally independent and even tending towards the other 
side—was reflected in her book production during the last years: through 
Germany she obtained the bountiful supply of paper which enabled her to 
publish books of a material quality long forgotten in this country, while the 
contents of her books were frequently of a kind long banned in all the states 
which surrounded her. There is no doubt that, owing to these extraordinary 
circumstances, Switzerland has become the leading country of Europe in the 
field of modern book production. It is true that France, even during the 
years of enemy occupation, brought out a great number of beautiful volumes, 
but the French have always saved their greatest efforts for a few lavish 
luxury editions, while they attach hardly any importance to the exterior 
of the average book which is published for everyday consumption and, in 
normal times, at a very low price. In Switzerland the average book has an 
appearance of pleasant solidity—although those published in the French 
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language, in conformity with those printed in France, are mostly bound in the 
familiar yellow or white paper covers—and almost unfailing good taste. It is 
obvious that some of the best traditions of German publishing were trans- 
planted into Switzerland, while the conditions of militant fascism and war 
caused their deterioration in Germany. Not only do the quality of the paper 
and the width of the margins which surround the print speak of peace-time 
standards ; but the beauty of the type used, the artistic arrangement of the 
title pages and the format of many books may be said to set new standards 
in a world which has lost even those of the past. In illustrated works, needless 
to say, good plates are a matter of course ; colour plates are infrequent—a 
fact which is perhaps an additional proof of the good taste of the consumers 
served. 

But while Swiss book production has thus reached an zxsthetic level of 
unrivalled height, the matter published is, generally speaking, not quite so 
impressive. There are, of course, very many books of outstanding interest 
and in certain fields—in that of science, for instance—many volumes of real 
importance which appear already indispensable to the specialist while they are 
still almost unobtainable outside Switzerland. On the whole, however, the 
best books among those recently published seem to be those written years ago. 
Like all small nations the Swiss tend to overestimate the importance of their 
classics and to repeat their best performances too often. Thus there are all 
too many editions of the novels of Jeremias Gotthelf, an early nineteenth- 
century writer who would be considered decidedly old-fashioned anywhere 
but in his own homeland. Other great Swiss names, which have naturally 
been kept before the public eye by a constant supply of the works connected 
with them, are those of Pestalozzi, Gottfried Keller, Jacob Burckhardt and 
Karl Barth. There are many new names in the field of psychology, quite 
exceptionally well covered by the presence in Switzerland of C. G. Jung and 
his pupils. The latest works of Benedetto Croce and J. Huizinga are those 
which, in the field of philosophy, will appeal most strongly to the general 
reader. Of the enormous output in religious literature the theology of Karl 
Barth (Die kirchliche Dogmatik, in four volumes) is probably the most con- 
sequential. The political books give proof of the vital interest with which 
all aspects of the current world events were studied in this neutral country : 
from the philosophy of politics to the specifically Swiss problems of democracy, 
neutrality and international law the whole field seems covered; the events 
in France are dealt with from the point of view of a close observer ; Russia 
and Germany in their relation to world affairs are equally favoured subjects. 
And it is in this section of literary production that a surprising number of books 
on England and British topical subjects were published: there is Winston 
Churchill’s Réflexions et Aventures (also a German edition entitled Gedanken 
und Abenteuer) ; Guy Eden’s book on Churchill ; 8. Forester on the Beveridge 
Plan; Shaw’s Everybody’s Political What's What in translation; Professor 
Laski’s latest book and Low’s cartoons; apart from these there are some 
important publications on historic figures such as Isaac Newton, and on English 
literature. Contributions by foreigners in Switzerland are the works of the 
Belgian Jacques Pirenne (Die grossen Sirémungen der Weltgeschichte) and La 
Formation de ? Europe by Gonzague de Reynold. 

The preoccupation with topical subjects would appear only too natural 
during a period like ours, in a country geographically as central as Switzerland. 
What commands our whole admiration, however, is the uninterrupted interest 
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in the beautiful and less immediately useful things of life. The series of 
popular biographies of musicians, which deal not only with the greatest among 
the composers, but also with figures such as Stradivarius or Honegger, is 
unrivalled in this country. The books on the Fine Arts are naturally those 
which benefit most from the high standard of production. An outstanding 
example of what perfection can be attained in reproduction are J. Tschichold’s 
volumes on Chinese colour prints. A great proportion of art books deal with 
Swiss subjects, such as the local architecture, and Swiss artists, for instance 
Hodler and Cuno Amiet, Holbein, Urs Graf and other masters of the Reforma- 
tion period are well represented. Fosca’s Histoire de la Peinture Suisse is an 
obvious standard work. Belonging to the field of art rather than to art history 
are Frans Maesreel’s new picture books, the Danse macabre of 1942 and La 
terre sous le signe de Saturne of 1944; exiled from Belgium in the first world 
war and from France in the second, this artist, through his work, seems to 
connect those two periods in a symbolic fashion. 

There is hardly a limit to what could be said about the publications of 
international literature, particularly of fiction, in Switzerland. Special attention 
must be drawn to the popular, attractive and relatively cheap series of world 
classics such as the Atlantis series of English novels (Defoe, Dickens, Stevenson, 
etc.) or Manesse’s Bibliothek der Weltliterature which embraces Fielding and the 
Brontés as well as Tolstoi. Le Cri de la France, a selection from the gems of 
French literature, certainly answered the most sympathetic feelings among the 
Swiss public. But more unique and therefore enviable are the many excellent 
translations from the Russian which make such authors as Gontsharoff or 
Pushkin accessible in all their works, including their letters. 

International fiction has been particularly well covered by Swiss publishers 
during the war—partly because these books could no longer be printed and 
obtained from Germany—and it is this aspect of their activity which demands 
the greatest respect : for it bears witness to the open-mindedness of a public 
which felt equally connected with all the best that had been produced every- 
where and was ready to serve as a link where otherwise there would have been 
only gaps. 

Eprra HorrMann. 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray, collected and 
edited by Gordon N. Ray. To be completed in four volumes. Vols. I 
(638 pp.) and IT (862 pp.). Oxford University Press. £6 6s. 0d. nett 
(four volumes). 


These two impressive volumes constitute the first half only of what is 
designed to be as complete a collection as possible of Thackeray’s correspondence 
and diaries. The words ‘as complete as possible’ are important, for it is 
candidly avowed in the editor’s Introduction that, owing to war conditions, 
no material still in private hands in England has been included, while it is more 
than implied that one important owner in the United States has refused col- 
laboration. After his present stupendous task is finished, Mr. Ray intends to 
supplement it with a volume of documents preserved in Britain. May one 
hope that between now and then the American abstainer will reconsider non- 
co-operation, if only in the interests of Thackeray’s memory ? 

This last phrase is no empty cliché. Never before has a collection of a 
great man’s letters been so vital to his standing with posterity. One might 
almost say that hitherto Thackeray has had no ‘memory,’ but only a dis- 
cordant series of interpretations from without, based on individual likings 
or dislikings of his published work and of those erratic specimens of corre- 
spondence which contemporaries included in books about themselves or which 
filial piety permitted to be made public. Lady Ritchie—Thackeray’s daughter 
—felt, and rightly, that her first duty was to her father. She could not have 
foreseen how unhappy would be the effect on his literary standing of a strict 
interpretation of his wish to remain a private personality. The English- 
speaking world owes a big debt to the next generation as represented by Mrs. 
Fuller and her brother, for their decision that (in Mr. Ray’s words) ‘ Thackeray 
now belongs to literature rather than to his family.’ 

Accompanying Mr. Ray’s two volumes comes a handsome prospectus 
consisting of an account, written by Professor Howard Mumford Jones, of the 
history of this edition of Thackeray letters. In the course of his essay Professor 
Jones says ‘ The reason why Thackeray temporarily lacks readers is that we 
have not hitherto known him as a person.’ This drives home the essential 
point, and at once provides the justification and celebrates the triumph of a 
noble undertaking. 

Only in very special circumstances should the personality of a reviewer 
be allowed to obtrude in a written notice. Such circumstances obtain in the 
present case, for the best evidence of the triumphant effectiveness of Mr. Ray’s 
compilation is a humble confession of error from one who thought to read 
Thackeray aright, but in fact grossly maligned him. In a book about Bulwer 
Lytton, published fifteen years ago, I drew conclusions as to Thackeray’s 
character from a number of his periodical writings and from reminiscences of 
hostile or unperceptive contemporaries, which conclusions are now proved to 
have been mistaken. I only wish that my old friend Morris L. Parrish (who 
tried so hard to break down my prejudice against the Thackeray he loved) 
were still alive to read this recantation. 


The two volumes now published cover the period 1817-51, that is to say 
from the earliest surviving letter, written from London by a little boy of six 
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to his mother in Calcutta, to the few stoically cheerful letters written in desola- 
tion during December, 1851, after the raucous and rather squalid collapse of 
his restrained, delicate, yet passionate liaison with Jane Brookfield. 

The first 300 pages of volume I are, as might be expected, much less interest- 
ing than the rest of the work. There are attractive touches in the school-boy 
letters (‘ Your old acquaintances are very kind to me and give me a great 
many Cakes and a great many Kisses, but I do not let Charles Becher [an 
uncle] kiss me. I only take those from the Ladies ’), and it is interesting to 
see at what a tender age the habit of scribbling incidental drawings showed 
itself. But when we reach undergraduate days, we experience a long series 
of tiresome letters—mainly to his mother—of a kind to which clever under- 
graduates are inevitably prone. They blend pomposity and facetiousness, they 
twirl their whiskers and solemnly protest their rectitude, they are alternatively 
jaunty and august. So far emerges no Thackeray to speak of, only a specimen 
of the fledgling male common to any decade of the last century and a half. 
Two groups of material break the conventional tedium of this portion of Mr. 
Ray’s compilation. The first consists of letters to Edward Fitzgerald. These 
are the cheerful unselfconscious letters of one young man to another with whom 
he feels instinctively at ease. They rattle along, full of plans and jokes and 
sudden solemn patches of reflection or philosophy. Mutual affection between 
Fitzgerald and Thackeray (though in later years the two men seldom met, 
and the sensitive Fitzgerald had moments of doubt whether Thackeray the 
famous had not forgotten his old friend amid the splendours of High Society), 
endured to the end. The fact permits a smile at the characteristic extremism 
of Thackeray’s diary-entry for May 14th, 1832 (less than three years after their 
first meeting at Cambridge), ‘Heard from Fitzgerald. What a short-lived 
friendship ours has been ; the charm of it wore off with him sooner than with 
me, but I am afraid now we are little more than acquaintances.’ The shutters 
go up easily at twenty-one, are forgotten at twenty-five and five years later 
have become transparencies. The few letters to Fitzgerald printed among 
those of later date are uniformly of excellent quality—and for the best of 
reasons. As Mr. Ray records, Thackeray in the last year of his life told his 
daughter that ‘ Old Fitz ’ was the friend he had cared for most. 

The second outstanding fraction of the youthful material is the diary- 
sequence from April to November, 1832. This diary, despite its incomplete- 
ness, is altogether delightful. Free from the selfconscious elaboration of his 
letters, it records the young man’s doings and impressions with brevity, humour 
and sincerity. ‘Went to see Haydon’s pictures. Mr. Haydon, by dint of 
telling the world he is a great painter, has made them believe it.’ ‘Went to 
meet Dr. Maginn, whom I liked for his wit and good feeling ’ (Thackeray was a 
constant friend to poor Maginn—the most brilliant drunkard, the most venal 
swashbuckler, the most incoryuptible critic of other men’s intellect known to 
the nineteenth century—who died in poverty at the age of forty-eight, leaving 
a wife and children to be supported by, among others, Thackeray). A few 
comments on books: ‘ Read Hugene Aram but was much disappointed as 
usual’; ‘read Pelham which I found rather dull and very impertinent’ ; 
Cavendish (by Neale) is ‘infamous’; The Fair of Mayfair (by Mrs. Gore) 
‘sensible enough’; T'he King’s Own ‘ very fair ’ and Newton Forster ‘ better still.’ 

In connection with this diary we get a hint that even now there are aspects 
of Thackeray in youth which will never in so many words be revealed. Lady 
Ritchie, in her Biographical Introductions, ‘ extracted’ the Journal, and here 
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and there mutilated the original ; but every now and then she left in a phrase 
or a foreign word whose precise meaning she probably failed to grasp. It is 
fortunate she did so. We can fill in for ourselves this obvious gap in the story 
of a man who loved life and laughter and good cheer and womankind. 

And then in the summer of 1835 he meets Isabella Shawe, marries her 
within a twelvemonth, and enters on the experience which was to prove itself 
at once the sweetest and the most terrible of his life. It is known that 
Thackeray’s wife went mad (Mr. Ray for the first time demonstrates whence 
abnormality came), that he adored his children, that to the day of his death 
the ghost of the still-living mindless woman he had loved so dearly hovered at 
his side. But not until the many letters here first printed were made public, 
had we any conception of the happiness he originally enjoyed, or of the torments 
he came to endure, and the courage and loyalty with which he supported them. 
For Isabella, during her four short years of married sanity, had a wit as keen 
as her husband’s and even more than he of humorous competence in performing 
her share of family responsibility. Her letter of January 24th, 1840, to her 
detestable mother is as supple, observant and briskly human as any of his. 
Yet eight months later she tried to commit suicide, and thereafter slowly sank 
into a meek rambling imbecility, which lasted until forty years after the 
termination of Mr. Ray’s second volume. Almost to the end of that volume 
Thackeray, in letters to his greatest intimates, makes reference to her. ‘My 
poor little woman ’ he calls her, tells of her letter-writing of two or three coherent 
sentences and then meaningless verbiage, tries incessantly to watch over her 
two little girls, to choose the right governess, to keep the children in mind of 
their mother yet not aware of her as shut away behind asylum walls. 

From now on the material collected by Mr. Ray is of absorbing interest. 
Occasionally, in pursuit of the greatest completeness possible, he prints mere 
trivialities ; but these are very few. Almost as though one accompanied him 
through life, one shares Thackeray’s money-worries, watches him driving a 
tired brain to produce more jokes to sell for more pounds, marvels at the 
energy which, with all else he had to do, produced this mass of correspondence, 
kept up so brave a show of sprightliness and humour. Much of this last is not 
to our taste to-day. The Yellowplush jargon, bad enough in book form, is 
intolerable in a private letter ; others of his little spelling tricks become tire- 
some with repetition ; but the flow of easy absurdity, the self-mockery, the 
instinct to see the funny side of any misadventure, discomfort or non-success 
are increasingly attractive. 

Likely enough, readers better trained in Thackeray than I will not be 
surprised at the slow coming of success. As late as 1845 he writes, ‘ I can suit 
the magazines, but I can’t hit the public.’ Even in January, 1848, by which 
time thirteen parts of Vanity Fair had been published and he was already 
lionised by lords and ladies, he tells his mother ‘ The book doesn’t pay yet with 
all its unquestionable success’; and again in May of the same year ‘The pub- 
lishers are at this minute several hundred pounds out of pocket by me, that I 
know for certain.’ Not until August can he tell Lady Blessington ‘ Vanity 
Fair is doing very well commercially I am happy to say at last. They have 
sold 1,500 of the volumes which is very well in these times of revolution and 
dismay.’ From this time on, his financial troubles are virtually over. Pendennis 
goes with a bang from the start, and almost as we take leave of Thackeray 
young George Smith of Smith Elder, calls with an offer of £1,000 for the still 
unfinished Esmond. 
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Evidence abounds of Thackeray’s relationship with other authors. Very 
curious is the surface-cordiality between him and Dickens. The two were 
uncongenial. To Thackeray Dickens was vulgar ; to Dickens Thackeray was 
a minor humorist who, rather alarmingly, was developing into a major novelist. 
There are several rather laboured compliments to Dickens’ work in the letters, 
which read as though Thackeray was trying to convince himself as well as his 
correspondent that neither man was jealous of the other. Quarrels of much 
bitterness break out with several fellow-writers—in nearly every case provoked 
by a parody by Thackeray of themselves or their work. With Disrali over 
Codlingsby ; with Lever over a wounding review in Frasers of Tom Burke of 
Ours, and the next year over the Punch parody Phil Fogarty ; with John 
Forster who was reported to have said, ‘ Thackeray is as false as hell’ (in con- 
nection with this episode we have a deeply interesting sequence of letters from 
all parties concerned); and of course with Bulwer Lytton. Thackeray’s 
persecution (the word is not too strong) of Bulwer is shown by these volumes 
to have been—not, as I once assumed, the malignity of a jealous failure which 
was deliberately changed into the toadying of a sycophant, but an automatic 
expression of an uncontrollable hatred of Bulwer’s kind of writing. The 
castigation was cruel, too persistent and more wounding than Thackeray ever 
stopped to realise ; but it was a genuine critical reaction and not embittered 
disgruntlement, and, as time passes and his temper cools, he slowly makes 
amends. After one of Rosina Bulwer’s disgusting outbreaks Thackeray writes 
to his mother (1840) : ‘ I feel much pity for him : his wife is the most graceless, 
drunken, lying and debauched, etc., possible.’ Seven years later, again to his 
mother, he lists his literary enemies. ‘There are no end of quarrels in this 
wicked Vanity Fair, and my feet are perpetually in hot water. Jerrold hates 
me, Ainsworth hates me, Dickens mistrusts me, Forster says I am false as hell, 
and Bulwer curses me—he is the only one who has any reason—yet the others 
have a good one too as times go.’ 

The justification for commenting at this length on these. quarrels within 
the craft is that they help us to understand the real Thackeray. Wholly 
without malice, he gave rein to his genius for mockery because he enjoyed 
doing so. He never considered that his victim—unaware that the scarification 
was largely self-indulgence to Thackeray—amight take the derision for deliberate 
personal hostility and deeply resent it. A sentimentalist, a man who un- 
affectedly enjoyed good living and admiration and fine ladies and gentlemen, 
Thackeray wore his heart on his sleeve and expected everyone else to realise 
the fact. When they failed to do so, he was hurt, then self-reproachful and 
finally glad to shrug the contretemps out of his mind and plunge again into the 
whirlpool of social activity which, once he had become famous, offered ever 
more vivid and exciting entertainment. 

What shall be said of the affaire Brookfield ? At this juncture very little. 
To begin with, further information about its final stage is promised in an 
Appendix not contained in these first two volumes. In the second place it 
is evident that certain of the more intimate letters to Mrs. Brookfield, as well 
as a number to Mrs. Elliot and Kate Perry bearing on the whole entanglement, 
are not at present available. In the third place, the story is so widely known 
already in imperfect form that it is undesirable to canvass it again, until every 
scrap which can be garnered in the interests of accuracy and completeness is 
arranged and made public. This much is, perhaps, permissible—that Jane 
Brookfield makes an impression unworthy of her opportunity. Certainly her 
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position was delicate and vulnerable, but one must agree with Mr. Ray when 
he says ‘she is not likely to become a heroine of literary history.’ Professor 
Howard Mumford Jones implies that, when all is known, Mrs. Brookfield may 
play a part in a ‘ Thackeray legend ’ equivalent to that played by Elizabeth 
Barrett in the ‘ Browning legend.’ It is, of course, possible. But Elizabeth 
Barrett was a great lover, with no thought of self save a self fused with that of 
the man she loved. Can this be said of Jane Brookfield ? 

It remains to evaluate and acclaim what is perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of this grandiose undertaking—the editorial and publishing achieve- 
ment. 

As regards the former, Mr. Ray (with Professor Jones as remplagant for 
seeing through the press) has done an almost perfect job. I am not familiar 
with a single work of this magnitude so intelligently planned, so scrupulously 
annotated, so meticulously charted from the point of view of sources, excisions 
and illegibilities. There have before now been lists of letters (with provenance), 
chronologies of the life of the central figure, cue-titles and symbols. But in 
addition. to these Mr. Ray provides, in the prelims to Vol. I, a series of 
‘Memoranda concerning certain persons who figure in Thackeray’s corre- 
spondence.’ Under this heading he gives an alphabetical series of condensed 
biographies of all the principal persons or families with whom Thackeray was 
regularly in touch. Not only are these Memoranda invaluable for reference ; 
they also supply characterisations of the individuals concerned, which are of 
continual help to an understanding of the corpus of letters. For example, it 
is said of the Brookfields that ‘ although the household still [in 1848] presented 
a serene front to the world, Brookfield and his wife were inwardly living lives 
of quiet desperation.’ Perfect ! Then comes the romantic—if it were not true, 
the incredible—story of Thackeray’s mother and step-father, of the sudden 
reappearance in her life of Major Carmichael Smyth, her first and presumed- 
dead lover, and of her marriage to him after Richmond Thackeray’s death. 
Then Mrs. Elliot and Miss Perry ; Matthew James Higgins, ‘ the gentle giant ’ ; 
William Bradford Reed of Philadelphia, with whose children Thackeray 
devoured boiled mutton ; Theresa Revirs who, if indeed she were not part- 
model for Becky Sharp, surely contrived a reincarnation seventy years later 
and starred successfully during the Scott-Fitzgerald decade. 

Of the contribution from the Harvard University Press nothing but a word 
of all-round approval need be said. Beautifully printed, beautifully illustrated 
—those are commonplace compliments to which any printer of repute is well 
accustomed. But the make-up and headlining of a work of this magnitude—a 
work involving hundreds of small line blocks in the text, hundreds of footnotes, 
and running-heads which must be accurate if they are to be of service—are 
jobs requiring infinite patience and care. Such patience, such care, have 
evidently been lavished on this superb production. We sit back and await 
Volumes TIT and IV. 

MicHAEL SADLEIR. 


[By kind permission of the ‘ New York Times ’.] 
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THE BALLET 


THE Royal Opera House reopened in March with the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet (as it is still—somewhat misleadingly—entitled), whose popularity 
was so great that the would-be participant had on occasion to queue 
three hours for a common stall. At the same time a second ballet com- 
pany commenced operations at Sadler’s Wells Theatre itself. A French 
company of significant accomplishment, Les Ballets des Champs Elysées, 
appeared in London in April. Mr. Lifar’s Ballet from Monte Carlo is 
now with us. And, of course, no provincial music hall or garrison theatre 
but houses in rapid succession troupes of strolling dancers: Anglo- 
Ruritanian, Polytechnic English, Jewish, Negro, Singalese-hieratic, All 
Male, or plain Commercial. The cloak of the great Diaghilev has been 
cut into a thousand pieces: rather grubby fragments of his genius turn 
up in the oddest places ; former membership of his company is a guarantee 
of employment as Artistic Director to one of the many Succession Ballets. 
Time has confirmed the belief held at his death in 1929 that Diaghilev 
was by far the most important force in the art of the first half of the 
twentieth century.1 The ballet is, of course, afflicted, like orchestral 
music, with an audience which makes up in ecstasy what it lacks in 
experience and critical standards ; which, above all, will patronise only 
a small safe repertory, though that in multitudes. Miss Andrée Howard’s 
Festin D’ Araignée, an important artistic creation which, with its beauti- 
fully worked out insect movements and terrible vision of insect life as 
an insect god might see it, really extended the scope of the art in a com- 
pletely new direction, was not popular enough to survive in the Sadler’s 
Wells repertory. It alarmed. We must, however, be kind to the 
enthusiastic lady who nightly shrieks from above us. The ballet after 
Diaghilev, theme, music, décor, choreography in equal prominence is, at 
its best, the most beautiful thing in the modern theatre. 

We glance at the post-war achievements in London. Covent Garden 
has been really handsomely and successfully rehabilitated. E. M. 
Barry’s theatre, the loveliest and the most acoustically efficient in the 
world, once more stirs the heart with surprise. The late Lord Keynes, 
Chairman of the Covent Garden Opera Trust, was no doubt largely 
responsible for this success, to which no one who cares at all for the 
theatre can be indifferent. And there are admirable and abundant half- 
crown meals to be had. The season opened with a new production of 
Tchaikovski’s Sleeping Princess (described by Stravinski as Tchaikovski’s 
most important composition). This had to compete in memory with 
Diaghilev’s famous production at the Alhambra in 1921. At Covent 


1 ‘Were the world run on right lines, Diaghilev would be appointed International 
Minister of Arts by all the countries to whom he has brought beauty with his Russian 
Ballet, for that wonderful combination of artistry, talent, and beauty has done more to 
improve the taste of the world in colour and in music than any institution ever founded. 
Its influence has extended far beyond the Theatre.’—C. B. Cochran. 
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Garden we were relieved to find the company at least large enough, the 
first necessity for ballet on the grand scale. The orchestra was not quite 
large enough, but played well. Mr. Oliver Messel’s décor, in his customary 
late seventeenth century manner, was imposing but lacked the last 
distinction of the great scenic artist: recollections of Bakst’s work on 
this ballet were troublesome, in short. The illusions, the forest growing 
in a green mist, the Prince following the Lilac Fairy through it, were 
wholly admirable and held us all in a youthful trance. What it is to 
see adequate stage machinery and lighting for the first time since 1939 ! 
A second visit showed that the company was expanding to nearer the 
scale called for by the vast stage, when compared with the platform at 
Sadler’s Wells; and that Miss Margot Fonteyn (as the Princess) was 
again dancing so as to recall the hopes held of her in her beginnings. 

Much more significant for the future, however, than The Sleeping 
Princess (which was, none the less, the best thing in the London theatre 
since the late war began) were the two new works introduced at Covent 
Garden. Both held out real hope that the company is rising to its 
wonderful new opportunities : and leaving behind the thorough-going 
provincialism of the old home. Symphonic Variations (to César Franck’s 
pastoral piece) would do credit to any company in the world. Against a 
setting by Miss Sophie Fedorovitch which, rightly, would be ineffective 
on a smaller stage, Mr. Frederick Ashton has caught an atmosphere, a 
subtlety, a beauty as distinctive as those of Les Sylphides, and much more 
so than those of Les Elements, Fokine’s later ballet along the lines of the 
new work. The choreography is embellished with various effects never 
before seen and the whole work accomplishes a voluptuous other-world- 
liness which is new to ballet. These six dancers are indeed spirits in 
Elysium, existing and moving, but doing and achieving nothing. And 
if among the six it is impossible ever to take one’s eyes off Miss Fonteyn 
(as off Danilova of old) that is a happy state of things indeed! Rarely 
is the attention so held by any artist now visible. In Symphonic Varia- 
tions Miss Fonteyn gives possibly her best performance. She is beauty 
disincarnate: most of all when she is perfectly still. Her beautiful 
stillness is not to be forgotten. 

The life of a man may be compared with the life of a dancer. We 
see him a beginner being trained ; his début ; his first star part. We 
see this part being torn from him ; a grey wig clapped on him ; smaller 
parts; a white wig; no part. We see his only constant friends, his 
pets. We see his score on a blackboard, an ascent of pluses, a decline 
of minuses: total, zero. We see his choreographer, his first love, his 
wife, his mistress, Death: and all are the same. We see, in fact, a 
remarkably effective and powerful work of art : Adam Zero, with relent- 
less music by Mr. Arthur Bliss and a setting by Mr. Roger Furse which 
dazzlingly covers life and death with the full resources of the great stage, 
lifts, cyclorama, moving scenery, and unearthly satirical lights. This is 
the proper use to make of a great theatre. Unfailing refusal or inability 
to use such opportunities denotes not purity of zsthesis, but lack of 
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vitality and sheer creative incapacity. The only defect in an otherwise 
first-class work of art is a lack of power and resource in the choreography 
(though this weakness is largely concealed by the dramatic force and 
constant movement of the work). Mr. Robert Helpmann, well though he 
dances Adam, lacks, like almost all the world, notable capacity for the 
most difficult artistic medium of choreography. Miss June Brae brings 
skill and versatility to dancing, birth, love, comfort, and death. Death 
comes clad in a vast red cloak to Adam alone on the cold and empty 
stage of the theatre and the world. And the artistic integrity of Adam 
Zero is never vitiated either by sentimentality or by transcendentalism. 

The company at Sadler’s Wells has produced Miss Andrée Howard’s 
Assembly Ball to Bizet’s Symphony in C. Miss Howard has given up the 
battle for new ideas, in favour of a consolidating movement. Fish, 
foxes, and insects, whose motions and notions she has curiously examined 
and notably displayed for us in the past, now give place to a customary 
ballroom piece after the manner of Balanchine’s Cotillon. It is naturally 
less than that masterpiece, and Miss Howard, who has designed her own 
décor, has not equalled Chrétien Bérard’s blaze of sophistication : but 
Assembly Ball has style and, above all, something of that elusive but 
powerful spell, almost metaphysical in its vagueness, which ballet at its 
rare and difficult best alone can give; a spell which comes, it may be 
supposed, from ingeniously selected music, décor, and dance melting 
together and giving off a misty life compounded of all of them but bounded 
by none of them ; a spell which we cannot recollect encountering hitherto 
at Sadler’s Wells. . . . As the achievement of this enchantment is the 
aim of ballet, Assembly Ball is to be noted. Miss Howard’s work may 
become more important than that of any other English choreographer 
of this first generation. 

‘Choreography,’ said Diaghilev, ‘is the most difficult problem in 
ballet.” In the first place there are obvious limits to what can be expressed 
by dancing. If too much is attempted, or any unbalance or imperfect 
choice appears in the ingredients of a ballet, the sensation given is 
either of the dance impoverishing the imaginative patterns cast by the 
music, or of the dance requiring to find itself in literature. An esthetic 
enchantment is the gift of ballet to the spirit. The range of matter which 
can give rise to that enchantment being small, since so many elements 
have equally to cohere one with another, there can be no art to which 
moral aims are more irrelevant. That well-known moralist, Mr. T. 8S. 
Eliot, has reflected, we are told, upon the ballet morally: as Robert 
Bridges condemned Logan Pearsall Smith’s verbal balleticism in Trivia. 
But, further, the number of first-class choreographers in the world, 
even within these limits, has so far at all times been countable on 
the fingers of one hand. Again and again a promising work breaks 
down through the inevitable non-availability of a sufficient architect to 
arrange these floating forms into significance. Les Ballets des Champs 
Elysées gave good examples of this: a number of exceedingly good 
dancers (M. Jean Babilée’s elevation set some trying to recall Nijinski) ; 
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Diaghilev’s aide-de-camp, Mr..Boris Kochno, in control ; some excellently 
devised themes and music (notably by M. Henri Sauguet for Les Forains) ; 
beautiful French decorations; and no new work of the very smallest 
choreographic value or significance. The major problem of ballet as an 
art is to find masters of its distinctive component. The great doings of 
man are irrelevant to the self-contained essence of ballet. And, con- 
sidering the popularity of the art, there is a remarkable lack of important 
creative work even within ballet’s proper confines. 

It is not that ballet has to be trivial. It is simply that she is a. merciful 
beauty from whom nothing can be learnt. Adam is born and dies, 
Look : you will learn nothing. In an earlier work by the same company, 
Miracle in the Gorbals, we saw Mr. Helpmann as Christ in shirt and 
trousers. Some found this moving; some found it obscure; many 
found it vulgar. The relevant objection was that it did nothing that 
could not be better done with a typewriter. Anti-slum didacticism 
cannot’ be contained within the five positions on which the classical 
technique of dancing is based . . . and which no later innovationary 
technique-has come anywhere near displacing for beauty or general 
efficiency. 

‘ After the Russians,’ said Diaghilev, ‘the English have by far the 
greatest aptitude and some day in the future they will form their own 
school.’ The new works and the freer, more spacious dancing now to be 
seen at Covent Garden give reason for belief that this is happening. 
Two warnings may be apposite. Care should be taken by the manage- 
ment (which, when a sufficient man can be found, should, of course, in 
such an eclectic and personal enterprise, be in the hands of a single 
Director General) to distrust, when possible, the more pretentious doings 
of man: to approach the matter of new works from a quite different 
point of view, the esthetic qualification of the items. Care should also 
be taken not to overwork the company. This is now the constant 
danger to any ballet troupe. Eight performances a week are too many, 
The old Maryinski, pattern of all subsequent ballet enterprises, arranged 
matters, if we remember, so that no dancer was called upon to dance in 
public more than twice a week. Here the smaller company at Sadler’s 
Wells has an advantage, where ballet performances mingle with opera 
performances: which is probably the best arrangement. Under modern 
conditions, a ballet company is hardly ever seen at its best, because it 
is always slightly or grossly overworked. Three or four weeks holiday 
a year for dancers would have appalled Diaghilev. As with opera, 
shorter term commercial considerations have commonly to be disregarded 
if a sound national Ballet is to be achieved. Also, some star dancers are 
needed to augment Mr. Helpmann and Miss Fonteyn. It is well within 
our power to make a first-class contribution to the little art there is in 
the modern world. 

Rosert Forpycz AIOKMAN, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To THe Eprror or The Nineteenth Century and After 


Smr,—‘ W. W.’ reviewing Mr. Noel-Baker’s book, Greece—the Whole Story, 
in your May issue, has indicated several errors of fact which occur in that 
book. May I indicate a few more ? 

There is first a basic error. Mr. Noel-Baker, M.P., speaks in his book about 
Metaxas’ coup d’état on August 4th, 1936. If coup d'état means a violent and 
illegal measure which, it seems, is what Mr. Noel-Baker takes it to mean, I 
must point out that General Metaxas did not make a coup d'état. He did not 
use violence, but as responsible head of a government he carried out measures 
permitted by the existing laws. 

These legal measures included the prohibition of assemblies, censorship, 
etc. They were in accordance with the laws passed by Parliament before 
Metaxas took office and with the Constitutional Act of 1935. The opponents 
of Metaxas deny neither the legality nor the necessity of his action which 
brought tranquillity and order to Greece. They merely reproach him for having 
maintained these exceptional measures for so long. The Second World War 
and the manner in which the Greek people under the leadership of Metaxas, 
faced all their perils and defeated the Italians sufficiently explain and justify 
these exceptional conditions of government maintained under Metaxas. He 
issued no decree opposed to the democratic constitution of Greece. There is 
no legal, political or historical ground for describing his administration as 
‘Fascist.’ No wonder that, in Mr. Baker’s words (p. 31), ‘ Mr. Churchill and 
the Foreign Office . . . were genuinely unaware of the fact that . . . General 
Metaxas’ regime had been a Fascist dictatorship at all,’ though Mr. Baker 
himself expresses the view that ‘ advances were made (for social progress) . . . 
but reaction set in and culminated in the Fascist dictatorship ’ (p. 13). 

He calls his book the Whole Story. He omits, however, to add that in 
Greece, the expropriation of big estates had taken place as early as 1911. Land- 
owners received some form of treasury bonds, not’ exceeding the nominal 
value of two average yearly incomes, which soon lost all value in the inflations 
that followed the series of wars and internal disorders of the subsequent years. 

As for social insurances and collective Labour agreements, those were 
initiated by Metaxas. Mr. Noel-Baker writes that Parliament was taken over 
as headquarters for the National Youth (p.16). This statement is inaccurate, 
as well as his statements concerning concentration camps. 

Mr. Noel-Baker writes that ‘a number of Metaxas supporters did, in fact, 
turn Quisling ’ (p. 17). Some Greeks, not amongst the best, did, in fact, turn 
into minor Quislings. However, none of them did ever have any particular 
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relationship or friendship with Metaxas. The fact that one Greek General, 
after having done his duty during the war, did later on envy the said celebrity’ 
of Marshal Petain, and this three months after the death of Metaxas, could 
not in all fairness, be attributed to the latter. 

On p. 54 we are informed that ‘during the dictatorship, Archbishop 
Damaskinos was exiled by Metaxas.’ We cannot believe that the Archbishop 
ever gave to Mr. Noel-Baker such inaccurate data, since His Beatitude never 
went into exile. 

On the same page we read that ‘ General Plastiras had also been in exile 
for many years.’ Mr. Francis Noel-Baker is still very young and has hurried 
too much in undertaking to write history. General Plastiras remained in 
France of his own accord after his failure to seize power forcibly in 1933, on the 
morrow of elections that had been unfavourable to his party. 

On p. 25 we read that ‘ bitterness against the dictatorship was the greater 
when the occupation began because people felt that, but for the treachery of 
some of its nominees . . . the Germans might have been held somewhere on) 
the Greek peninsula.’ As it is well known, Greece was at the time the only 
country on the European continent that fought against Italy and Germany 
combined. ; 

Mr. Noel-Baker would have liked us to have held up the Germans somewhere 
on the Greek peninsula! We thank him for this acknowledgment of the 
fighting qualities of the Greeks, but we do not think that treachery was the 
reason why this exploit was not achieved. 

Mr. Noel-Baker has used the word treachery most irresponsibly. I hope 
that he will retract this insult when he finds out that he has directed it against 
people who have always faithfully served their country as they have the Allied 
Cause. 
Should I go on noting the errors of Mr. Noel-Baker ? This would be dull 
and would use much space, particularly when I would note the numerous | 
‘errors ’ he makes when he attempts to justify his friends of E.A.M.-E.L.A.8.,§ 
#.e., the Communist Party. 

I would be happy to see these lines published. May they help to explait 
to your country, how much Metaxas, who was highly honoured when Greee 
fought alone in Europe and conquered, has been misunderstood after hi 
death, when his collaborators remained in Greece under the yoke of thre 
invaders and without any communication with the outer world. The erroneous § 
judgment of the Metaxas period has been a great political mistake and th 
initial cause of many a problem in respect to Greece. : 

Yours sincerely, 


Athens. Aets P. TaMBacoPpouLos. 
May 28th, 1946. 








